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WOMEN’S 
“ALL STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 


Heavy white army duck uppers with loose duck 
lining; peg top upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe 
guard. SPONGE INSOLE and CUSHION HEEL AND 


WOMEN’S 
“COACH” 
19240 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe bal; white army duck uppers backed to drill; 

blue upper foxing; heavy white toe guard; CUSHION 

HEEL and full-length SPONGE INSOLE: non-marking 


ARCH SUPPORT. Non-marking molded outsole. 
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CONVERSE 
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CHICAGO 6: 
564 West Monroe 


WOMEN’S 
“GLENVILLE” 
49486 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford; white army duck uppers backed 
to drill; foxing to edge of sole; blue u per 
foxing ; corrugated toe guard; full length duck 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COMFORT CUSH- 
ION ARCH. Non-marking crepe outsole. 
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real foot comfort. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


SSACHUSETTS 
SAN FRANCISCO 5: 


NEW YORK 13: 108 Howard Street 


241 Church Street 


WOMEN’S 
"“GYM-ED” 
19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE IN- 
SOLE with COMFORT CUSHION ARCH. Non- 
marking crepe design outsole. 
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Everything 
you want in 
MOORE GYM SUITS 


Sometimes what's perfect for one school just isn't right for 
another. That's why Moore makes so many different gym 
suits . ... to please all of you, all of the time. 


Take, for instance, the eight smart one-piece suits, each 
different and distinct in styling. The five figure-flattering 
shorts and three smart sport shirts. Whatever you're look- 
ing for is sure to be here — the right Moore Gym Suit in 
the right color at the right reasonable price. 


The suit at top left (A10-66) comes in Sea Foam, Rio Red, 
Tropic Green and Blue. Its one-piece design is functional, 
its price extremely modest. Below, the cuffed shorts 
(S29-80) are smooth and good-looking in Navy, White, 
Scarlet and Blue, and so economical too. The sport shirt 
always stays inside shorts because it's extra long in length. 


All Moore Gym Suits, of course, are Sanforized and color- 
fast. You can count on them to remain fresh and amazing- 
ly beautiful throughout a long and hardy life. Try them! 


See these and all the other Moore lovelies illustrated in 
the newest color booklet. If your copy hasn't yet reached 
you, write us for another. Or write us for sample suits. No 
obligation. 


kK. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill, GR 7-3600 


25-34 Jackson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. ¥., RA 9-7155 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif, DU 3-0682 


1f your suits are supplied by a local dealer, 
write us, giving us dealer's name 


for little girls too. . . 


Many sweet, colorful styles for grade school 
classes. See them illustrated in the newest 
booklet; examine a few samples and dis- 
cover how right they are for young, small 
figures . . for your gym whatever your faci- 
lities. Write for complete information. 
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THE HIGHEST QUALITY GYM TOWELS 
YOUR SCHOOL CAN BUY! 


Performance is the true test of quality . . 
to 500) life of McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School 
Towels means the lowest cost-per-use towel on the market. And 
free towel repair service is an additional saving. It will pay your 
school to investigate McArthur Towels and the McArthur School 
Towel Plan. Write today for information. 


GEO. Me ART ll UR BARABOO, WIS. 
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TOWELS 


. and the long (350 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Villand, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville, 21, N. Y 


Second Edition 


Lucas—Elements of Human 
Physiology 


By Miriam Scorr Lucas, B.S., Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor, Department of 


Biological Science, Michigan State College 


This is an up to date textbook for 
pre-professional and professional stu- 
dents. It is based on the author's 
teaching experience and on recom- 
mendations of instructors who have 
used the text in their classes. The 
second edition reflects the accepted 
leaning toward emphasis on student 
interest as the most stimulating ap- 
proach to the study. Cells and tis- 
sues are considered in relation to 
their functional importance. 


Second Edition. 357 Pages. 
158 Illustrations, 2 in Color. $4.75 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Second Edition 


Hawley—Kinesiology of 
Corrective Exercise 


By Grerrrupe HAwLey, M.A. 


Formerly Head of Corrective Gymnastics 


at Stanford and Northwestern Universities 


All who specialize in the field of cor- 
rective exercise; students, teachers 
and physiotherapists alike, will find 
this book a complete and _ practical 
text on the therapeutics of move- 
ment, It provides the essential knowl- 
edge of human anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, and of kinesiology and physics. 
For the second edition, many exer- 
cises and 18 illustrations have been 
added. “A complete and practical 
text."—Jl. A.A.H.P.E.&R. 


Second Edition. 192 Pages, 6” x 9”. 
107 Illustrations. $3.75 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 6 


1953 
Feb. 9-11 
American Medical Association conven- 
tion, Chicago. 
Feb. 12-14 
Annual meeting of American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 
Feb. 27-29 
Annual Meeting and Workshop of East- 
ern Association for Physical Education of 
College Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 
March 25-28 
Central District Convention, Sioux Falls. 
April 6-10 
Association for 
meeting, Denver. 
April 8-10 
Southern District Convention, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
Southwest District Convention, Logan. 
April 16-18 
Northwest District Convention, Missoula. 
April 19-23 
Eastern District Convention, Pittsburgh. 
April 29-May 1 
Midwest District Convention, Madison. 
May 3-7 


Workshop of the Society of State Direc- 
tors for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation at the Conservation Training 
School Camp, Higgins Lake, Roscommon, 
Mich. 


June 22-26 


American Home Economics Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Childhood Education 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
YOUR DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


Read YOUR DISTRICT REPORTER for 
information about your meetings, 
theme, program, etc. 

Watch the February and March 
issues for special features about 
the coming conventions and for 
detailed programs. 
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Average percentages of recommended daily 
allowances provided by 66 school lunches 
with and without milk.+ 

1009 


¥, daily recommended allowances 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET 


Comparison of total cost in 1948 and of 
nutrient contribution of milk in school 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


for economy 
for health 


Milk tops the list of foods recom- 
mended for school lunches—be- 
cause of its high nutritional value 
in relation to cost. Other dairy 
foods—cheese, butter, ice cream 
...are often part of the school 
lunch... contributing extra milk 
nutrients ...adding variety to 
the meals. 

Inastudy of 39 schools in 1948, 
the cost of one-half pint of milk 
averaged only one-fifth of the 
total cost of food and labor for 
type ‘“‘A”’ school lunches.! That 
same amount of milk contributes 
a far greater portion of the nutri- 
tive value of this type of lunch 
with respect to at least five nutri- 
ents.? 

Analyses of 66 school lunches 
showed that, on the average, milk 
contributed more than one-half 
the calcium, about one-half the 
riboflavin, a little less than one- 
third the protein, and about one- 
fourth the calories and thiamine 
present in the meals. Lunches 
containing milk supplied, on the 
average, more than one-third of 
the day’s recommended allow- 
ances of protein, calcium, and 
riboflavin, and almost one-third 
of the recommended amounts of 
calories and thiamine. Thisstand- 
ard was seldom met for any of 
these nutrients in lunches with- 

out milk.2 

There is no substitute for milk 
in the school lunch when nutritive 

value, cost, and ease of prepara- 
tion are considered. 


'Driesbach, M. B. and Handy, E. School 
lunch management in relation to nutritive 
value, cost and acceptance of foods served. 
U.S.D.A. Pa 114 (Jan.) 1951 

2Meyer, F. L., Brown, M. L., and Hathaway 
M. L. Nutritive value of school lunches as 
determined by chemical analyses. J. Am 
Diet. Asan. 27:841 (Oct.) 1951 


This seal indicates that all nutrition state 
ments in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Association 


Since 1915 the Na 
tional Dairy Council, 
a non-profit organiza 

tion, has been devoted 
to nutritvon research 
and education to extend 
the useof dairy products 
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TIMELY 
McGRAW - HILL 
BOOKS 


INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETICS 


By GEORGE E. SHEPARD and 
RICHARD E. JAMERSON, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. McGraw-Hill 
Physical Education Series. \n Press. 
Realizing the educational 
values in interscholastic athlet- 
ic competition, the authors of- 
fer a discussion which will en- 
able a school curriculum to 
conduct athletics to maintain 
this ideal while being of bene- 
fit to the participant, the 


school, and the community. 


CHILDREN IN PLAY 


THERAPY. A Key to Under- 
standing Normal and Dis- 
turbed Emotions 


By CLARK E. MOUSTAKAS, Wash- 


ington State College. In Press. 

Combining a discussion of the 
purposes and procedures of 
play therapy with valuable and 
interesting case material, this 
text portrays vividly the atti- 
tudes of young children in play 
therapy and shows how emo- 
tional insight is attained. The 
attitudes of the therapist—ac- 
ceptance and respect for the 
child’s values and ideas—are 
described and discussed as the 
most important factors in the 
therapeutic relationship. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on Dr. Troester’s article 
on membership in the current issue of the 
Journat. All of us here agree that the 
JOURNAL is steadily improving and that you 
have every reason to be proud of this pub- 
lication. 

I'm enclosing a check in the amount of 
$112.50 for 45 student memberships ... . 
seventh consecutive year for our students 
to maintain this (100%) record. 

Sincerely, 
Marcaret McCatt, Head 
Department of Health, Physical 
Education & Recreation, 
Alabama College, Montevallo. 
An honor roll for special membership recog- 
nition will appear next month. 


Dear Editor: 

. We have been snowed under ¢nce 
our return from the East. Trying to keep 
up with the correspondence from the ad- 
vertising in the JOURNAL has kept us pretty 
busy. We are very pleased with the results. 

Sincerely, 
Bitty Grower, Adv. Mgr. 
Russell Records 
2476 Thompson Blvd. 
Ventura, Calif. 
After only three advertisements, Russell Rec- 
ords makes this comment. 


Dear Editor: 

... T have been saving every issue of the 
JOURNAL since I was a Freshman in College 
and feel these magazines are a very impor- 
tant part of my professional library. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dorotiy FisiMan 
2193 S. W. 11th St. 
Miami, Fla. 
Many students keep their Journals as a source 
of help now and in their future teaching. 


Dear Editor: 

I am enclosing a renewal notice of mem- 
bership. Please be sure to see that the 
October namber of the JOURNAL is sent to 
me. I am having each year’s publications 
bound and | am presenting them to ou 
Department of Health and Safety to be 
placed in the Health and Safety Seminar 
room to build up our special references 
there. 

Cordially yours, 

Wittarp W. Parry, Dean 

Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Others may like the idea of making a pro- 
fessional contribution such as Dean Patty's. 


Perry J]. Sandell, director, Division of Den 
tal Health Education, Council on Dental 
Health, American Dental Association, was 
formerly State Director of Health, Physs- 
cal Education, Recreation, and Safety for 
Minnesota. 

Dr. Jessie Helen Haag, assistant professor 
of physical and health education, Univer- 
sity of Texas is also Program Consultant in 
Health Education for the Master of Educa- 
tion degree. 

Grace B. Daviess is Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women 
at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Dr. Carlton R. Meyers is Instructor in Phys 
ical Education at Payne Whitney Gymnasi- 
um, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Mrs. Barbara Mack Kidd is Assistant Pro 
fessor, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Sterling Geesman is Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio. 

Donald B. Emery is Chairman, Division of 
Health and Physical Education at State 
Teachers College, Wayne, Nebr. 

Jean R. Sanford is Assistant Professor, De- 
partment of Health and Physical Educa. 
tion at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. 

Dr. Edward K. Capen and Mrs. Carrie Belle 
Herd are with the Department of Physical 
Education at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

Lt. Wayne B. Brumbach was an instructor 
from 1947 to 1951 at the University of 
Washington. At present, he is on active 
duty as physical reconditioning officer in 
Garmisch, Germany, with the Army. His 
address is EUCOM Medical Reconditioning 
Center, APO 172, c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 
Major General Lewis B. Hershey, one time 
farmhand, college student, country school 
teacher, deputy sheriff, private and later 
officer in the Indiana national guard and 
officer in World War I, has served since 
July 31, 1941 as Director of Selective Service. 
Mrs. Billie Taylor is the wife of M. N. Tay 
lor, Executive Director of Trees for To- 
morrow, Inc., 120 South Mill Street, Merrill, 
Wis. The Trees for Tomorrow Conserva- 
tion Camp is at Eagle River, Wis. 


MEMBERSHIP 
HONOR ROLL 
will appear in the February 
Journal, instead of this month. 
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Cart A. Troester, jr. 
Executive Secretary 


F. Anderson 

Asst. Executive Secretary 
Elizabeth S. Avery 

Consultant in Health Education 
Rachel E. Bryant 

Consultant in Physical Education 

and Women's Athletics 
}. Bertram Kessel 


Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education 


Beard of Directors 


President 
Clifford Lee Brownell, Columbia 
University, New York City 


elect 
iversi 
Past -President 


Bernice Moss, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Vice-President, Health Education 
Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago, Wi. 


Vice-President, Physical Education 
Ray O. Duncan, West Virginis 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Vice-President, Recreation 
Ben W. Miller, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif, 


District Representatives 
Central: Louis F. Keller 
Eastern: William L. Hughes 
Midwest: Anre Finlayson 
Northwest: Howard H, House 
Southern: Thomas £&. Mc 
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In This Issue 

e It’s all over now and Tom- 
my looks both proud and 
curious as he inspects his first 
filling. Cover picture from 
American Dental Association, 
whose Div. of Dental Health 
Education director writes on 
school dental health (p. 6). 

e For an aerial view of your 
convention city and notes on 
points of interest, see p. 32. 

e The Director of Selective 
Service writes for the JOURNAL 
(p. 9). 

e Don't miss more coupons 
for free material (p. 53). 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it ts 
to take effect. Address 

AAHPER 

20) 16th St.. N W., 

c. 
Bend old address with the new, en- 
closing if pussible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward epics 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
office has been notified of your address 
change Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent 
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Discovering Needs and Interests for Health Instruction 
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Coming Events, p 2—Editor’s Mail, p 4—About the Authors, 
p 4—Mobilization News, p 37—New Books in Brief, p 40— 
Meet the Majors, p 42—Spotlight on the Dance, p 44—Rec- 
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CHOOLS TODAY are taced 
with many pressing problems 
which affect the child. All of the 
components that combine to  pro- 
duce good health must be given con- 
sideration—dental health being one 
aspect of the total school program. 


Is Dental Health a Problem? 

Representative surveys have shown 
that more than 90 per cent of the 
population is afflicted with dental 
disease. Fifty per cent of two-year- 
old children have one or more cari- 
ous teeth. By the time they reach 
school age, children have three or 
more primary teeth affected. What 
is more serious, 14 per cent of these 
children will experience dental decay 
in the six-year-molar, which has just 
erupted. By the l6th birthday, the 
average person has seven teeth de- 
cayed, missing, or filled, with 14 
tooth surfaces involved. 

There are other dental conditions 
which affect health, such as maloc- 
clusion and diseases of the guins and 
other supporting structures. Al- 
though these conditions must not be 
overlooked, the principal cause of 
loss of teeth in children is caries. 


Cause of Decay 


It is not difficult to understand 
that teachers may be confused as to 
the cause of dental caries. The den- 
tal profession itself has not always 
been in complete agreement. Health 


X-rays give the dentist helpful information. 


literature available to teachers has 
often contained misinformation. 

Dental research has now estab- 
lished that dental decay is caused by 
acids resulting from the action of 
microorganisms on fermentable car- 
bohydrates. 

Whether or not the acids will de- 
stroy the tooth structure depends on 
a number of factors, the most signifi- 
cant of which are (1) susceptibility 
of the tooth to decay, (2) the 
strength of the acid, and (3) the 
length of time the acid is in contact 
with the tooth. Each of these fac- 
tors is modified, in turn. 

With this basic information on the 
cause of dental decay, considerable 
progress has been made in the area 
of prevention. 

How Can Caries Be Prevented? 

Since dental decay is caused by 
acids resulting from the action of 
microorganisms on fermentable car- 
bohydrates, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that by decreasing the fre- 
quency and amount of refined 
carbohydrate intake, dental caries 
could be prevented to some degree. 
Researchers have found this true. 

A certain amount of carbohydrates 
is necessary for an adequate diet, but 
most people consume much more of 
these foods than is necessary. It is 
estimated that the average per capita 
consumption of sugar per year in 
the United States is 100 pounds. In 
1830, the average was 12.1 pounds. 


New Light on 
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School 


Dental Health 


by PERRY J. SANDELL 


Photos courtesy American Dental Association 


Schools are sometimes accused of 
being inconsistent in their teaching 
and practices. Certainly, schools 
which promote the sale of confec- 
tions through dispensing machines 
and in lunchrooms are violating one 
of the tenets of good educational 
procedure. The American Dental 
Association, the American Medical 
Association, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers have 
taken a direct stand in opposition 


to such sales in schools. Anyone in- 


terested can write to each of these 
organizations for its statement on the 
sale of sweets in schools. 


Toothbrushing and mouth rins- 
ing are measures which may also be 
practiced in the prevention of dental 
caries. It has now been definitely 
determined that these procedures, if 
properly performed, are effective 
partial controls. The teeth must be 
brushed .immediately after eating to 
obtain the desired effects. If the 
teeth cannot be brushed at this time, 
rinsing the mouth with water may be 
used as a substitute measure. Either 
procedure is an attempt to control 
acid formation in the mouth, to de- 
crease the number of bacteria pres- 
ent, and to wash away the food par- 
ticles remaining around the teeth. 


Use of Fluoride 

Research has shown that there is 
a direct relationship between proper 
amounts of fluoride and good dental 
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health. The use of fluoride does not 
guarantee 100-per cent prevention of 
dental caries for any one individual, 
nor can it guarantee equal protec- 
tion for all. There is no longer any 
doubt, however, that benefits do oc- 
cur as a result of its use. 

There are two commonly accepted 
methods for use of fluoride. The first 
is by application of a 2 per cent so- 
lution of sodium fluoride to the 
teeth and the second is through the 
fluoridation ‘of communal water 
supplies. 

It has been shown that topical ap- 
plication of sodium fluoride to the 
teeth, when properly administered to 
large groups of children, will result 
in a reduction of dental decay of 40 
per cent. In using this treatment, 
the dentist or dental hygienist first 
cleans the teeth. They are then dried 
thoroughly, and the sodium fluoride 
is applied and left to dry on the 
teeth. It is recommended that ap- 
plications be given at the ages of 3, 
7, 10, and 13 years so that the teeth 
are treated shortly after they erupt. 
There is nothing to preclude giving 
the treatments at other times if for 
some reason they were not initiated 
at the recommended ages. 
Fluoridation of Water 

The expression “fluoridation of 
water supply” refers to the adjust- 
ment of the fluoride content to an 
optional level in waters that are de- 
ficient in the substance. 

Much experimentation has been 
going on for a number of years in- 
volving cities with fluoridated water 
and control cities with  fluoride- 
deficient water. Results of all studies 
have been so clear-cut in showing the 
effectiveness of fluorine in reducing 
dental caries that the following or- 
ganizations are giving full support 
to the program: U. S. Public Health 
Service, State and Territorial Health 
Officers, American Dental Associa- 
tion, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, American Water Works As- 
sociation, American Association of 
Public Health Dentists, National 

Research Council, American Medi- 
cal Association, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, American 
Society of Dentistry for Children, 
and the American Legion. 

The reduction in dental caries in 
children of elementary age who have 
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been drinking fluoridated water 
since birth is consistently more than 
60 per cent. Topical applications of 
sodium fluoride, of course, would 
not be given to such children. 

The cost of adding sodium fluor- 
ide to a public water supply is so 
low—tfrom five to 15 cents per person 
per year—that no city can afford to 
be without it. Rarely is such a bai 
gain to be found in the field of pub- 
lic health. 

Although much is known about 
the cause and prevention of dental 
disease, there will always be many 
children who will not escape the rav- 
ages of dental decay. Because tooth 
decay begins at an early age and in 
creases rapidly, it is necessary that 
children visit the family dentist 
shortly after all the primary teeth 
have erupted and as often as the 
dentist recommends. Dental inspec 
tions by parents, teachers, or dental 
hygienists are not considered as sub 
stitutes for thorough examination by 
the dentist. 

Cleaning of the teeth by a dentist 
or dental hygienist is important for 
early detection of dental caries, for 
prevention of further dental decay 
and for good mouth hygiene. Regu 
lar visits to the dentist will minimize 
the amount of treatment necessary, 
reduce discomtort, and insure a 
healthier mouth for the individual, 
as well as reduce the cost of dental 
care over a long period of time. 
The School's Part 

sound school ‘dental health 
program, as a part ‘of the total 
health program, consists of several 
aspects: (1) classroom instruction, 

(2) dental examinations, (3) follow 
through, (4) treatment, and \(5) 
evaluation. 

Classroom Instruction in Den- 
tal Health. Children of all grade 
levels should receive instruction in 
dental health in keeping with their 

interests, needs, and maturity. Much 
of the instruction, particularly in the 
elementary grades, can be related to 
the development of teeth. As a child 
grows and develops, changes are « 
curring in his mouth that may weil 
serve as bases for health lessons. 
Among these changes, for example, 
is the eruption of new teeth. 

At all stages ‘in school there ts 
great need for instruction in oral hy 


giene, including such subjects as 
correct toothbrushing technics, prop- 
er diet, cause of dental decay, and 
the need for regular and supervised 
dental care. As the child progresses 
through school, he has an interest in 
and a need for information concern 
ing the development and structure 
of teeth, preventive measures, tech 
nical information on causes of den 
tal decay and other diseases, and 
good oral hygiene as it affects per 
sonal appearance and 
everyday life. 

The dental health instruction pro 
gram should be an integral part ol 
the school curriculum, In the ele 
mentary grades, the classroom teach 
er has the major responsibility for 
this program. She fits the instruction 
into the rest of her program so that 
good dental health is a part of the 
daily living of the pupils. She tries 
to make practices in dental health, 
as in other areas, an experience of 
all the pupils. In the secondary 
school, health may be taught by spe 
cial teachers or may be made a part 
of other courses in the curriculum. 

It is essential that classroom in 
struction be related to the dental 
examination program, to the follow 
through program, and to care and 
treatment as well. 

Dental Examinations. Every pu 
pil should have a dental examination 
at least once a year. The advice of 
the dentist 
heeded should he suggest more fre 
quent visits. 


success in 
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Some schools, in order to stimu 
late children to have complete den 


This schoolgirl shows how to brush 
teeth—down on the upper; up on the 
lower. 
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tal examinations, conduct a dental 
inspection program. Whether or not 
this is to be done should be co- 
operatively determined by all per- 
sons concerned. The American Den- 
tal Association has adopted the fol- 
lowing statement which may be help- 
ful in reaching a decision. 


Possible Benefits. School dental health 
inspections or surveys may: 

(1) Serve as a basis for school dental 
health instruction, 

(2) Provide favorable mental condition- 
ing of the child toward the dentist and 
dental care, 

(3) Motivate the child to see adequate 
professional care, 

(4) Serve as a fact-finding experience for 
students, teachers, dentists and others con- 
cerned with school dental health, 

(5) Provide base line and cumulative 
data for evaluation of the program, 

(6) Provide information as to the status 
of dental needs so the advisability of sup 
porting a sound dental health program may 
be recognized. 


Limitations and Possible Undesirable Ef- 
fects. School dental health inspections may 
have the following effects: 

(1) Even though the statement may be 
made that the school dental inspection is 
not intended to replace accurate and com- 
plete examination, parents and children 
frequently accept the inspection on this 
basis and depend on it rather than on a 
complete dental examination by the family 
dentist. 

(2) Unless it is possible to institute a 
definite follow-up program to assure that 
needed dental corrections are being made 
or to find out the reasons for lack of care, 
an annual dental inspection program pri 
marily for purposes of motivation is of 
questionable value. 

(3) It is desirable for parents to be pres 
ent during a dental examination, particu- 
larly of children in the younger age groups. 
procedure is not always feasible in 
school inspections. 

(4) It is desirable for a child to learn 
the habit early in life of visiting his fam- 
ily dentist regularly for examination and 
care. Some school inspections may tend to 
discourage rather than to promote the de 
velopment of this habit of personal initia 
tive. 


Follow-Through, The dental ex- 
amination, like the medical exam- 
ination, is of little value unless 
efforts are made to have corrections 
and treatment provided where nec- 
essary. 

Since treatment is primarily the 
responsibility of the parents, they 
should be notified in writing of the 
results of the examination. It is also 
advantageous to have one of the par- 
ents present during the examination, 
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particularly of elementary school 
children, so that the dentist, parent, 
and child can discuss what steps are 
necessary, if any, to have needed 
work done. 

Much classroom instruction can be 
directed to the follow-through pro- 
gram. Individual teachers find vari- 
ous ways to motivate parents and 
pupils to seek dental care. Technics 
used in follow through of medical 
examinations may be used as effec- 
tively in follow-through of dental 
examinations. 

Treatment. The responsibility for 
care and treatment rests with the 
parents. Schools have consistently 
refrained, in the most part, from get- 
ting involved in this aspect of the 
health program, and rightly so. 

A problem arises in almost every 
school, however, which the school 
and community working together 
must solve. The problem is that all 
parents are not financially able to 
provide dental care necessary for 
their children, or do not through 
lack of appreciation or understand. 
ing. 

The means for providing services 
for these children varies greatly 
from community to community. In 
some cases, the health departments 
make care and treatment available 
whereas, in others, funds are raised 
through various projects so that in- 
dividual dentists can be paid for 
services to these pupils. Other health 
services need to be provided for simi- 
larly. In many situations, community 
health planning groups have been 
able to meet this problem without 
too much difficulty. 


It is important that schools make 
some provision for excusing pupils 
for dental appointments during 
school hours. ‘This is necessary in 
many communities, since there is 
rarely sufficient dental operating 
time available during after-school 
hours and on Saturday to provide 
for all the treatment needed. The 
school and the dentists, working to- 
gether, can usually develop an ex- 
cuse program satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 


Evaluation. The basic purpose of 
the school dental health program is 
to help children establish good den- 
tal health practices and, at the same 
time, to motivate parents and chil- 


dren to assume responsibility for 
their own dental health. 

In order to establish a_ baseline 
from which progress in dental health 
can be measured, it is desirable that 
the following information be avail- 
able: (1) the number of children 
having D.M.F. teeth (decayed, miss- 
ing, or filled), (2) the number hav- 
ing no D.M.F. teeth, (3) the num- 
ber having d.e.f. primary teeth (de- 
cayed, needing extraction, or filled) , 
(4) the number having no d.e.f. 
teeth, and (5) the number of chil- 
dren having diseased gums, maloc- 
clusions, or other dental abnormali- 
ties. 

With this information, a count 
can be made of unfilled or decayed 
teeth and of other defects for pur- 
poses of comparing one year with 
another. Another effective device is 
to compare the number of lost per- 
manent teeth over a period of years. 

A more simple evaluation proce- 
dure is to determine the percentage 
of children who have returned to the 
school the dentist’s statements that 
needed corrections have been made. 


Conclusion 


The dental health problem is of 
such magnitude, and the results of 
dental neglect are so great, that 
schools must provide a continuous 
program of education preven- 
tion. The care that teeth receive 
during childhood will determine, in 
a large measure, their usefulness and. 
service over many years. 

Healthy teeth will contribute im- 
measurably to physical and emo- 
tional well-being and to a pleasing 
personal appearance, all of which 
lead to a happy, well-adjusted life, 
both in school and the years ahead. 
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T HAS OFTEN seemed to me 

that many discussions of our 

health—that is, the Nation’s health 
—are very likely to take confusing 
tacks in their zeal to prove one point 
or another and sometimes they tack 
so hard that the boat of reason is 
tipped precariously. 

To take any one of a dozen or 
more diseases, obtain figures from a 
life insurance actuary on the mor- 
tality rate of that disease, and then 
reach some very depressing conclu- 
sions certainly is no difficult task. 
We can take the aggregate mortality 
rate of a number of diseases and 
reach conclusions even more depress- 
ing. Or, if we want to steer in an 
opposite direction, we can collect a 
mass of data showing (lecreases in 
number of cases or deaths from cer- 
tain diseases or afflictions—and pres- 
to, the conclusion is inescapable that 
our war against disease and old age 
is being waged so successfully that it 
would seem we are well on our way 
to immortality. 


General Health Outlook 


I do not believe that we are a dy- 
ing race; neither do I believe that we 
are rapidly becoming a Nation of 
“Supermen.” My respect for the 
progress which the medical profes- 
sion has been making is very great 
indeed, but I believe that it is just 
as dangerous for us to accept the fai- 
lacious belief that we are a Nation 
composed of somewhere between a 
half and a third of physical or men- 
tal misfits as it is to delude ourselves 
into believing that by the time a 
bright tomorrow rolls around the 
millennium will have been reached 
so far as health is concerned. 

I believe that when we talk in 
terms of general health of the Na- 
tion that we should broaden our out- 
look—or perhaps it would be more 
specific to say “narrow” it — and 
consider the people we have today 
in the light of how they may be used 


the inside story on 
REJECTION RATES 


by MAJOR GENERAL LEWIS B. HERSHEY 


Director of Selective Service 
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to the best advantage of themselves 
and all of us, both today and tomor- 
row. 


High Rejection Rates 

As administrator of Selective Serv- 
ice, | am, of course, primarily inter- 
ested in health as reflected in armed 
forces rejection figures, and it is 
more than a side remark to add that 
the number of men whom the armed 
forces will not accept constitutes one 
of our gravest problems, but to gain 
a correct concept we must merely 
start with our high rejection: rate; 
until we realize that there are sev- 
eral parts to this health problem, we 
will not have gotten much of a start 
in working out a solution. 

I believe that the figures showing 
the number, the percentage, and the 
principal reasons for rejection of 
men for service in the Armed Forces 
which Selective Service has compiled 
throughout the years have served a 
very definite purpose in awakening 
both medical men and laymen to 
some alarming facts as to the state 
of our health and I believe that they 
constitute a challenge for us to do 
something about it besides making 
conversation. 


Use of These Statistics 


I also believe that one of the most 
serious mistakes we can possibly 
make is to use these high rejection 
rates — which served to reject more 
than one registrant in three between 
the age of 18 and 36 during World 
War II and were serving to reject as 
many or more men between the ages 
of 181% and 26 during the past year 
—to conclude that our health is in 
a sad and sorry state of decline and 
that they show one thing and one 
thing only—namely that we must do 
something, almost anything, to make 
ourselves healthier again. 

No one is more favorable to sound 
and sensible health programs than 
am I, whether preventative or cura- 


Major General Lewis B. Hershey 


tive, and | am gratified to observe an 
increasing public awareness of their 
necessity, but when we blandly take 
it for granted that one in every three 
or one in every four of our citizens 
is so handicapped, mentally or 
physically, that we can find no place 
for him in a military organization 
composed of between 31% and 4 mil- 
lion men — and this simply because 
arbitrary standards and examining 
physicians so dictate—then we are 
on very dangerous ground indeed, 
dangerous ground that we have been 
on for a long, long time. 

So I say that we should use these 
statistics incident to rejections for 
physical and mental reasons not 
only as a spur to increase our efforts 
to attain better health and improved 
educational facilities, but also as a 
powerlul argument for better utiliza 
tion of the manpower we have. If 
this could be accomplished to any 
really marked degree, then the strain 
on the manpower supply we hear so 
much about would be relieved enor 
mously, and tightened deferment 
policies now contemplated as a ne 
cessity conceivably might well be 
staved off. ‘That is a dream; I see no 
hope of it becoming reality in the 
near future. But any decrease in the 
rejection rate helps that much: the 
greater the decrease the greater the 


help. 
Misunderstanding of Law 


I am going to pursue this thought 
further in a moment; first I should 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Popular tour stop, fish rearing ponds at N 


N SEPTEMBER when most teachers 
I and students across the country 
are back at their desks, several hun- 
dred high school students and fac- 
ulty members are taking part in a 
unique outdoor study of resource 
management, on school time, in 
northern Wisconsin at Trees for To- 
morrow camp, Eagle River. 

From March, when the ground is 
still covered with two feet of snow, 
until October ends in a glow of yel- 
low, the camp acts as a focal point 
where each year now more than 
2,000 Wisconsin citizens, of all ages 
and all walks of life, study the inter- 
dependence of man, forests, soils, 
water, and wildlife. 

Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., an in- 
dustry-sponsored organization made 
up of LL paper mills and four power 
companies, sponsors the camp. ‘The 
over-all pattern laid down in Wis- 
consin is, in itself, unique where in- 
dustry in partnership with specialists 
from public agencies has laid down 
a workable pattern that functions on 
the thesis that conservation is every- 
body's business. 


Workshop Studies 
For the workshops, principals se- 
lect students either on the award 
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Whoves 


by BILLIE TAYLOR 


Photos courtesy Trees for Tomorrow, Inc 


basis for enthusiasm and outstand- 
ing work in conservation—with Civic, 
service, or women’s groups furnish- 
ing scholarships—or as a supplement 
to classroom work for science, biol- 
ogy, and conservation classes. Last 
spring, 843 students representing 57 
high schools took part in workshops. 

1. O. Hembre, soil conservation 
education leader, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin, chair- 
man of the voluntary workshop com- 
mittee, has said, “These workshops 
are outstanding in the country in the 
over-all study of resource manage- 
ment, and in the educational stand- 
ards that have been set up.” 

Trees for Tomorrow camp direc- 
tor, John McLean, a graduate for- 
ester from Syracuse University, is 
assisted by a workshop director, a 
consultant, and one or more faculty 
members from the high school at- 
tending camp. ‘Those serving as 
workshop directors and consultants 
are staff members from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, state department 
of public instruction, state college, 
U. S. Forest service, state conserva- 
tion department, soil conservation 
service, County supervising teachers, 
state soil conservation committee, 


and industry. 


ortheast Area Fish Headquarters, Woodruff. 


Workshop Objectives 


Objectives of the workshop are: to 
provide, in a brief period, learning 
experiences that many people do 
not receive in a lifetime; to bring 
about, as a result of these experi- 
ences, a more specific understand- 
ing of the social and economic sig- 
nificance of resource management; 
and to afford new experiences in 
human relationships. The under- 
lying aim is to provide a knowledge 
of sound conservation — practices 
which participants can carry over in- 
to their everyday living. The idea 
is to adjust accepted and tested ed- 
ucational techniques to the outdoor 
study of conservation. 


Last sumer 60 teachers attended 
the seventh annual five weeks’ ac- 
credited summer school at camp, 
sponsored by the state colleges, one 
of the largest and oldest conserva- 
tion workshops for teachers in the 
country. The curriculum, offering 
six credits, includes field zoology, 
botany, and the social and economic 
aspects of conservation. The purpose 
is to give teachers a working knowl- 
edge of conservation for classroom 
use, 
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Resources at Work 

A featured activity of every work. 
shop is the daily field trip where 
Wisconsin’s natural resources are ob- 
served at work. Tours supply the 
basis for continuing conservation 
work on a local level. A glimpse be- 
hind the scenes shows how tech- 
nicians keep these resources working 
smoothly. Industry, state, and feder- 
al agencies co-operate by furnishing 
trained personnel at various stops 
for lectures and demonstrations. 
Private landowners allow groups to 
study on their properties. 

At various stops, groups see good 
forest practices. They see problems 
in soil, timber harvesting, the pro- 
duction of fish; follow steps in tree 
planting; visit nurseries, paper mills, 
and other wood-using industries. 
They gather information on water- 
shed protection, maintenance of 
water tables, and the role that res- 
ervoirs play in controlling stream 
flow. Each trip is briefed beforehand 
through slide lectures or movies and 
is reviewed in special evening ses- 
sions on return to camp. 


Forest Conservation 

In the camp's forest products ex- 
hibit building the wealth that flows 
from a well-managed forest is dram- 
atized in exhibits, murals, and light- 
ed panels. The life story of a tree 
is illustrated with seeds, cross sec- 
tions of cones, and seedlings sus- 
pended in plastic blocks. A minia- 
ture machine demonstrates the mak- 
ing of paper base plastics. Chemical 
processes used to produce by-prod- 
ucts from waste sulphite liquor are 
symbolized by a blown glass flow 
chart filled with actual raw materials. 

In the 156-year-old hemlock dem- 
onstration forest bordering the camp, 


Roy Swenson, conservation co-ordinator, 
Milwaukee Public Schools, explains root 
system of seedlings at camp workshop. 


Arthur Jorgensen (left), supt. of conservation education, state conservation dept., 


conducts a field tour at Trees for Tomorrow camp. Boys are using increment borer 
to find age of tree, and Biltmore stick to measure diameter. 


foresters give practical instruction in 
conservation. An inventory plot, 
soil test pit, a tree planting demon- 
stration area and a nature trail have 
been set up. Groups learn to use 
the cruiser’s stick, increment borer, 
abney level, and diameter tape. The 
tract contains practically every tree 
native to the lakes states region. 

Volleyball, badminton, horseshoe 
pitching, archery, softball, and cro. 
quet are recreational activities held 
on the grounds. Camp boats are 
available for rowing and_ fishing. 
A municipal swimming beach is a 
short distance from camp. 


What “Trees for Tomorrow, 
Inc.” Is 

Trees for Tomorrow, Inc., a non 
profit organization, was founded in 
1944 to help build a sound forest 
economy and a storehouse of natural 
resources in northern Wisconsin. 
The Trees for Tomorrow program 
revolves around assistance to land 
owners, and education directed par- 
ticularly to youth groups. 

Each spring 500,000 trees are dis 
tributed free to landowners. Plant- 
ing sites are checked by Trees for 
Tomorrow foresters and survival 
counts made to insure quality as 
well as quantity reforestation. Me 
chanical tree-planting machines are 
available to landowners as well as 
the technical assistance of Trees for 
‘Tomorrow foresters. Preparation of 
forest management plans is another 
free service to develop the full po 
tentiality of private woodlands. 


Conservation seminars field 
institutes are conducted for educa 
tors in co-operation with public 
agencies. ‘The organization aids in 
the establishment of school and me 
morial forests. It produces sound 
movies and publishes a monthly bul 
letin in the interest of conservation. 

During the past seven years ‘Trees 
for Tomorrow has distributed four 
and a half million free trees to pri 
vate landowners, prepared forest 
management plans for 97,000 acres 
of woodlands, has awarded $12,400 
in forestry scholarships, and has 
helped establish 34 school forests 
and ten memorial iorests, 


More than 9,000 people have at. 
tended camp periods. 


The Task Ahead 


Great progress has been made in 
creating a more widespread undet 
standing that our way of life is 
closely allied with sound resource 
management. However there is still 
a big job ahead. It is a complex 
undertaking. On any level it is of 
prime importance to communities, 
to industry, and to the nation. It 
should, and can, be accomplished in 
the minimum time by action pro 
grams and by co-ordinated effort. 
This is the voluntary task to which 
Trees for Tomorrow is dedicated. 
Teachers can be the torch bearers 
of conservation to students who will 
be the custodians of our forests 
tomorrow. * 
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VERY PARENT has watched 
E and marveled at the activity 
and energy of young children, but 
only in the past two decades has pro- 
fessional physical education §atten- 
tion been focused on developmental 
activities for the preschool child. 

This attention has come as a result 
of studies which have given us the 
fundamental basis for a phase of 
physical education previously neg- 
lected. While physical education for 
the preschool child plays an impor- 
tant part in his education, most peo- 
ple in the profession have not 
recognized until recent years its sig- 
nificance. However, McCloy (4), 
who was one of the first to see the 
potential, says: “It is very highly 
probable that physical education is 
the most important phase of all edu- 
cation before the age of six or 
seven.” 


Needs of Young Child 


Studies of the young child seem to 
indicate a vital need for play appa- 
ratus on the outdoor play area as a 
means of physical and mental, as 
well as social, development. We be- 
lieve that apparatus which would 
satisfy this need can be made avail- 
able, with thoughtlul planning, at a 
relatively small cost. Apparatus thus 
provided would give hours of health- 
ful recreation in an environment 
planned for safety. 

At the present time, backyard play- 
ground equipment is lacking in 


many homes. Where backyard equip- 
ment is found, the absence of con- 
structive planning is usually evident 
—and usually is due to a lack of pro- 
fessional guidance. 

We, as physical educators, should 
promote and guide our neighbor- 
hoods and communities in the plan- 
ning and construction of adequate 
and safe playground areas. 


Value of Physical Activity 

What are the characteristics of the 
young child? 

First, as to physical ability—he is 
strong in relation to his body size. 
He desires exercise. There is need for 
emphasis on large muscle activity as 
well as for promotion of fine, precise 
co-ordinations and skills. 

In his mental makeup, there is a 
great desire to imitate people and 
animals. There is a searching curi- 
osity. An additional characteristic 
which is especially applicable to the 
use of apparatus is his individualism. 
Since he likes to do things by himself 
with encouragement from the group, 
playing on apparatus is very popu- 
lar. 

The place of physical activity in 
the life of the preschool child is un- 
questionably an important one. A 
study by Skeels and Dye (5) indi 
cates a raised I.Q. as a result of ac- 
tivity. Their study done with infants 
showed a significant increase in the 
1.Q. of these very young children as 
a result of play situations. Wellman’s 
(7) study revealed an increase in 


Backyard Play 
You Can Make 


by EDWARD K. CAPEN 


1.Q. of 8.2 points, which was retained 
through college. 

The period in the child’s life be- 
tween infancy and early childhood is 
the period of most rapid growth for 
the vital organs, according to Tyler 
(6). During this period the heavy 
muscles impel action of the heart, 
lungs, and other internal organs, 
stimulating growth and development. 


Vigorous Play Important 

Caswell (2) concludes from a 
study of a group of children with 
play equipment that the children 
who used playthings such as trapeze 
and ladders, which required the 
more vigorous activity, tended to 
rank high on motor co-ordination 
tests. Caswell’s results are further 
established in a similar study by 
Blackhurst (1). 

Jersild (3) states that skills such 
as running, skipping, climbing, tri- 


Equipment recommended for backyard play 
also includes high bars and balance beam. 


BOX AND 
A PLANK 
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Equipment 
at Low Cost 


and CARRIE BELLE HERD 


cycling, and several other play activi- 
ties acquired by the child between 
18 months and six years of age “pro- 
vide the basis for a large proportion 
of his social dealings with other 
children.” 

On the basis of these studies, the 
following objectives for persons in- 
terested in backyard playground 
equipment would seem most worth- 
while: (1) physical development, 
(2) weuro-muscular co-ordination, 
(3) mental growth, (4) safety skills, 
and (5) social security. 


Suggested Apparatus 


A review of the literature justifies 


the need for apparatus play in the 
child’s “curriculum.” The time has 
come for a plan of action with a 
purpose. 

It is important in planning equip- 
ment to keep in mind the following 
principles: 


(1) The activity required by the 
equipment should emphasize large 
muscle activity, and some encourage- 
ment should be given to more pre- 
cise co-ordinations. Hanging activi- 
ties are especially recommended. 

(2) Inasmuch as a child's span of 
interest is relatively short, there 
should be as much choice of activi- 
ties as practical. A change of appa- 
ratus would make for continued in- 
terest. It also would change the 
muscles being used. 

(3) The matter of safety at all 
times should be foremost. 

With these principles in mind, the 
playground equipment shown on 
these pages is recommended. In- 
cluded are horizontal ladder, high 
bars, climbing and swinging ropes, 
sandpile boat, boxes and plank, and 
balance beam. New wood is recom- 
mended for the horvontal ladder, 
sand box, balance beam, boxes and 
plank. Used pipe may be employed 
for the high bars and climbing bars. 
All apparatus should be sealed care- 
fully with varied colors of outdoor 
paint or clear spar varnish. 

What Physical Educators Can Do 

The trend in physical education is 
moving toward more planned activi 
ties for the younger children. We 
must be aware ef our opportunities 
to help in the education of these 
youngsters in our own community. 

Since we are physical educators, 
our neighborhood looks to us to take 
the initiative. Our backyard should 


Physical educators can make this 


equipment for their own backyards. 
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be the first to have play equipment. 
We should set a good example, too. 
The equipment recommended in 
this article could be made by one 
person and at a small cost for mate- 
rials. Surely this is one of the best 
investments we could make for our 
children’s future, as well as provid- 
ing a sale, healthtul, recreation area 
for their present education, 
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ANY OF US in the field of 

physical education have found 
ourselves guilty of using exercises 
in an activity program just because 
they have appeared in programs for 
years. But use alone does not mean 
the exercise is physiologically or kin- 
esiologically sound, therefore 
that it is accomplishing the purpose 
for which it exists. This is particu. 
larly true of “abdominal” and “pos- 
tural” exercises. 


Muscle Action 


Because of the necessarily crowded 
curriculums in many of the depart- 
ments of physical and health educa- 
tion, our undergraduates are often 
given the most meager ideas of kin- 
esiology and of a corrective exercise 
program. ‘They have little or no 
chance to apply their knowledge of 
muscle action, and so are ill-pre- 
pared to give “warm-ups,” calisthen- 
ics, or corrective exercises directed 
toward definite muscle groups for 
improved “tone” or strength. For 
this reason, and following along the 
lines of thought stimulated by the 
splendid article “Good Posture— 
The Ounce of Prevention” by Doro- 
thy A. Boynton in the October 1949 
JouRNAL, I wish to discuss some of 
the exercises used by most of us. 

In many of these we have not 
gained our desired results, either be- 


Stretching exercises can be fun. 


cause the exercise is working muscle 
groups other than the ones thought 
to be brought into play; or definite 
precautions in giving the activity are 
not followed; or the muscles called 
upon to contract are not in sufficient- 
ly good “tone” or strong enough to 
do their job, and so stronger muscle 
groups take over and become strong: 
er still, causing greater postural im- 
balance. Let us take concrete 
examples.! 


Abdominal Exercises 


For those of us working with girls, 
the first muscles which come to 
mind as needing “toning” and 
strengthening are the abdominals. 
“Since a protruding abdomen indi- 
cates that the abdominal muscles 
are stretched, it should be the func- 


tion of abdominal exercises to 
shorten thee muscles, as well as 
strengthen them.”? In the past, 


large classes often have been given 
“sit-ups” and leg elevations. 

First of all, as we know when we 
stop to think, neither of the above 
exercises are primarily abdominal 
ones. The chief flexor of the femur 
on the pelvis is the iliopsoas muscle 
group, usually a strong group. 
Therefore, it is this muscle which 
does the main work in these two 
exercises. When strong enough, the 
rectus abdominus enters pic- 
ture to hold the front of the 
pelvis up in position and thus flat- 
ten the lumbar curve. When this is 
done the pull of the iliopsoas does 
not have as much effect on the lum- 
bar curve, which, when unduly 
pulled because its convexity is for- 
ward, would tend to increase lordosis. 
When the rectus abdominus is hold- 
ing the pelvis “firmed,” it gives a 
good fulcrum for the flexor muscle 
action. Thus, the abdominal muscles 
are stabilizers and are not in short- 
ening contraction. 


Preventing Strain 
However, we have a big “if” in 
the statement “when strong enough.” 


1Grateful acknowledgement is given to 
Dr. Leon Kranz, Northwestern University 
and Dr. Elmer Werner, University of Cin- 
cinnati, for their critical reading of this 
article. 

“Katherine F. Wells. Kinesiology. W. B 
Saunders Co., 1950. 478 pp. p. 423. 


Photos courtesy Los Angeles 
Playground and Recreation Dept 


Many girls, some boys, and most 
adults do not start these exercises 
with abdominal muscles strong 
enough to perform them safely. 
Therefore, an excess strain on the 
lumbar curve or lower back results. 

To prevent this, first strengthen 
the abdominals by forcibly flatten. 
ing the back against the floor, lying 
in supine crook position; or against 
the wall with the feet two or three 
inches from the wall; or best, by 
“trunk curling” in the prone posi- 
tion, slightly raising head, shoulders, 
and upper back off the floor in this 
order, legs in crook position. This 
“curl” exercise is an extremely im- 
portant lower rectus abdominus 
strengthener. It also is not too 
strenuous and does not increase. the 
lumbar curve. “Exercises which in- 
volve the abdominal muscles as 
prime movers are more effective for 
strengthening them than are exer- 
cises which involve these muscles as 
stabilizers.’”* 


Sit-Ups 


An added aid when giving “sit- 
ups” or leg elevations is to give more 
support or fulcrum, so that the main 
muscles involved contract only from 
one attachment toward the other 
instead of from both attachments 
toward the middle. This aid is 
where a “buddy” lightly gives 
shoulder support in leg elevations 
and ankle support in “sit-ups.” A 
slight curling upward of the trunk 
preceding the actual activity will 
also help put the abdominals to 


3Katherine F. Wells, ibid. 
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Good, Bad, and 
Indifferent 


by GRACE B. DAVIESS 


work before the flexors. However, it 
is better to omit both of these ex- 
ercises until the abdominals are in 
good “tone.” 

There are so many muscles which 
tend to pull down on the front of 
the pelvis, thus increasing the “sway 
back” appearance of the individual 
—such muscles as the rectus femoris, 
the sartorius, and indirectly the ili- 
opsoas. So, to offset this increased 
pelvic tilt, it is necessary to strength- 
en the abdominal muscles which 
then pull up on the front of the pel- 
vis. This is one big contribution of 
these abdominal muscles toward 
good posture and good body me- 
chanics. 

The criterion for the acceptability 
of an abdominal exercise is one’s 
ability to prevent the tilting of the 
pelvis and the hyperextension of 
the lumbar spine. If one cannot 
prevent the tilting of the pelvis, the 
exercise is too dificult for him. One 
should cease doing an exercise as 
soon as the lumbar spine starts to 
hyperextend.”” 


Squat-Thrust 

Next, let us consider the “squat- 
thrust” exercise. Again, we need 
strong abdominals to hold the pel- 
vis “firmed” and the back straight. 
Otherwise, a body-sagging results, 
with consequent muscle stretching 
and increased lumbar strain. This 
is a good “toning” exercise for the 
abdominals when they are strong 
enough at the start to maintain a 
good trunk line. If the head is drawn 
back, chin in, with a slight arch flex- 
ion in the upper thoracic region, 


4Katherine F. Wells, op. cit., p. 422. 
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then this also becomes a* valuable 
upper back muscle exercise, and 
thus an important one for general 
postural training. “Push-ups’ also 
require strong abdominal muscles to 
hold the body straight as the scapula 
abductors (chiefly the serratus, pec- 
toralis minor, and subclavius) and 
the triceps are working. The ser- 
ratus anterior has a hard pull put 
upon it in this exercise, so it too 
must be in good “tone” before 
“push-ups” can safely be done; and 
never should they be done to the 
point of fatigue in competition. 

A reverse “squat-thrust’” is a good 
exercise. In this the subject is sit- 
ting on the floor with hands also on 
the floor slightly behind the body. 
With a contraction of the abdominal 
groups and the gluteals, the body is 
straightened with support on the 
heels and hands. One precaution 
here is to keep the head in line with 
the trunk. In this exercise the rec: 
tus abdominus pulls up on the front 
of the pelvis, the gluteus maximus 
extends the femurs on the pelvis, the 
upper and lower back extensors 
“firm” to hold the back straight, and 
the two sternocleido-mastoid muscles 
contract to hold the head in line 
against gravity. 

We can safely say never stretch 
the abdominals. Interest should be 
centered on shortening them. Then, 
instead of being stretched by strong- 
er antagonists, leading to poor body 
balance, they will work with their 
antagonists for better postural] align- 
ment. 


Postural Exercises 


Another muscle group which 
should not be stretched but short 
ened is the upper thoracic and neck 
muscles, the capitis group. These 
muscles have to carry the weight 
of the head against gravity, so have 
plenty of pull on them most waking 
hours. Therefore a “neck stand” 
for the “bicycle” exercise is not indi 
cated. The bicycle exercise can be 
performed with hips elevated only 
slightly, supported by the hands, and 
thus becomes a good exercise to re- 
lease gravity pull on the viscera. 

For these muscles at the back of 
the neck, a forcible pulling back of 
the head, chin in, is a good postural 
activity. Another good exercise for 


Exercise helps body-control. 


shortening and strengthening these 
upper thoracic muscles, and there 
fore an acceptable postural activity, 
is the so-called “swan” position, 
where from a prone position the sub- 
ject raises his head and chest from 
the floor four or five inches only, at 
the same time rotating his arms out- 
ward as they are held side horizon 
tal. However, it is extremely impor 
tant that this contraction take place 
at the lower angle of the scapulae 
and not in the lumbar region. A 
wand held in the crook of the el 
bows, omitting the “swan” arm posi 
tion, helps to centralize properly 
this contraction. The trunk should 
be only slightly raised from the floor. 
Also, from a postural point of view, 
pulling bent elbows backward in 
small quick motions, head up, chin 
in, is good in working on the scapu 
la adductors (the trapezii and rhom 
boids) as well as the neck muscles. 


Stretching Exercises 

There are many muscles, however, 
that do need stretching as much as 
contracting, to give them more pli 
ant action and to relieve tension. 
These muscles in general are short 
ened ones, strong because of con 
stant use. A good example of such 
an exercise is this: the subject. sits 
on the floor, feet apart and legs 
straight; the left arm is curved up 
over the head and the trunk, twist 
ing slightly to left, is bent toward 
the right foot, thus stretching the 

(Concluded on page 43) 
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OR SOME TIME the place of boxing 
in institutions of higher learning 


has been a controversial issue. Dur- 
ing the academic year 1948-49, 42 
per cent of 620 institutions, which 
responded to a questionnaire to as- 
certain the status of boxing, spon- 
sored boxing in some form (physical 
education class, intramural or inter- 
collegiate programs). Since such a 
considerable number of colleges and 
universities offer this activity, which 
is regarded by many as questionable 
or undesirable in educational pro- 
grams, a careful evaluation of box- 
ing seemed warranted.,! 


Appraisal by Criteria 


After compilation and scrutiniza- 
tion of all available facts, boxing was 
subjected to and appraised in light 
of 15 criteria for the selection of pro- 
gram content in physical education. 
These criteria encompassed the areas 
of physical and organic development, 
social and moral development, psy- 
chological development, and devel- 
opment of physical skills. The actual 
evaluation was made by comparison 
of boxing with all physical educa- 
tion activities, 

In over-all perspective (i.e., all- 
round contribution to the criteria as 
a group) boxing was ranked in the 
middle one-third of all activities. 
Relative to specific criteria, boxing 


1This article comprises a summary of the 
evaluation and recommendations presented 
in a study approved for sanction’ by the 
Executive Council of the College Physical 
Education Association: Carlton R. Meyers. 
An Evaluation of Boxing as a Sports Ac- 
tivity in Institutions of Higher Learning. 
Unpublished Ed.D. project, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1949, 
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Evaluating Boxing in 
the College Program 


by CARLTON R. MEYERS 


was rated exceptional or as falling in 
the upper one-third of physical edu- 
cation activities in: physical and or- 
ganic development; development of 
desirable psychological qualities; op- 
portunity for self-evaluation; devel- 
opment of physical skills; and de- 
velopment of safety skills. 

It was rated moderate or as falling 
in the middle one-third of physical 
education activities in physiological 
and physical wholesomeness for in- 
structional boxing; development ol 
sound mental and emotional atti- 
tudes concerning physical activities; 
meeting student needs; being inter- 
esting to students; having meaning 
for students in terms of their experi- 
ence; and being commensurate with 
student ability. Boxing was ranked 
poor or among the lower one-third 
of physical education activities in: 
physiological and physical whole- 
someness for competitive boxing; de- 
velopment of desirable social and 
moral qualities; carry-over value; 
contribution to educational objec- 
tives; and administrative feasibility. 


Health Aspect Final Test 


The final test for selection of *pro- 
gram content resides in the consid- 
eration of promoting the health of 
students. Although educational value 
presents the first concern in selection 
of activities, it is relative and not de- 
cisive as is safeguarding the wellare 
of participants. This final concern is 
covered by the educational objective 
pertaining to health and the cri- 
terion involving physiological and 
physical wholesomeness. Neverthe- 
less, an activity may be deemed to 
possess some educational value in 
spite of a risk to physical and mental 
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well-being, inasmuch as the latter 
may be offset in all-round contribu- 
tion by exceptional fulfillment of 
other criteria. 

Thus, the importance and deci- 
siveness of the health stipulation 
seemingly justify special heed to it. 
As commonly conducted under Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion rules, competitive boxing is a 
questionable activity in light of this 
health stipulation and was rated 
poor in comparison with all activi- 
ties. Instructional boxing without 
competition was ranked in the mid- 
dle one-third of physical education 
activities. 


Recommendations 


From this evaluation of boxing in 
institutions of higher learning, the 
following recommendations were de- 
rived: 

(1) Competitive boxing should 
pretegably be conducted only under 
regulations, over and above those 
presently specified by the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, 
which: 

(a) De-emphasize the number and 
violence of head blows. 

(b) Give definite (increased) con- 
sideration to defense in scoring. 

(c) Provide any additional* mea- 
sures which will tend to safeguard 
further the well-being of partici: 
pants; such as 16 ounce gloves, spe- 
cial knockdown rule, and, possibly, 
face masks. 

(2) Institutions should not ofte1 
boxing in any program unless prop- 
er, conscientious instruction and su- 
pervision, including close medical 
surveillance, can be provided. 

(3) Where possible, institutions 
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should conduct studies of the psycho- 
logical and sociological effects of 
boxing on participants to shed fur- 
ther light on this heretofore unex- 
plored and most important aspect of 
the educational value of boxing. 

(4) Physical educators as a whole 
should maintain an objective atti- 
tude toward implications of medical 
inquiry, as conducted by men trained 
and qualified for such endeavor, for 
boxing as well as other physical edu- 
cation activities rather than claim 
immunity for college sponsored ac- 
tivities.” 

No legitimate grounds be 
found for resisting revisions in box- 
ing designed to provide maximum 
safeguarding of the well-being of 
participants. Evidence derived pri- 
marily from professional boxing 
shows the potential risk of brain in- 
jury existent in participation under 
adverse conditions for a protracted 
period of time. 

Available research indicates that 
the potential risk inherent in boxing 
has not definitely manifested itself in 
colleges and universities so as to ren- 
der the activity categorically un- 
wholesome. However, this certainly 
does not condone failure to take ut- 
most precautions. Analysis of the 
nature of boxing as commonly con- 
ducted points out revisions which 
will make the activity safer in view 
of its peculiar primary characteristic 
—striking blows—and be in accord 
with the asserted conception of col- 
legiate boxing. 


Skill the Criterion 


Collegiate boxing is reputedly con- 
ceived as a display of skill devoid of 
malicious intent. The Boxing Rules 
Committee of the National Collegi- 
ate Athletic Association has endeav- 
ored to render boxing safer by speci- 
lying various controls and has stated 
that in collegiate boxing: “Skill is 
the criterion, not brute power or 
force; points not knockdowns; clean 
hits not knockouts.”* 

However, the method of scoring 
recommended by the committee ap- 


2Ibid. pp. 214-215. 

3Boxing Rules of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. The Official NCAA 
Boxing Guide 1949. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1948. p. 74. 


pears antithetical to this affirmation 
in that it awards a significant amount 
of points for a knockdown. The 
number allotted for a knockdown is 
the only specific delineation regard 
ing the basis for awarding points. 
Thus, although skill is recognized as 
the criterion — not force — special 
consideration is given to blows which 
result in knockdowns. 

This discrepancy between the as 
serted conception of collegiate box 
ing and actual practice illustrates a 
major point for enhancing — the 
wholesomeness of boxing. Further 
room for improvement lies in the 
fact that attack receives primary con 
sideration in scoring; little, if any, 
heed is paid to detense. 

Certainly accusations against the 
unwholesomeness of boxing are justi 
fied when the sport utilizes a method 
of scoring which encourages attack 
and the efficacy of head blows and, 
thus, tends to aggravate rather than 
to minimize the inherent risk. 


De-emphasis on Head Blows 


It is contended that de-emphasis of 
the number and violence of head 
blows can be effected through use of 
a definitive point system which allo- 
cates a precise amount for each clean 
delivery with no additional award 
for knockdown blows. With the pre- 
mium on clean hits, irrespective of 


A capacity crowd in the University of Maryland coliseum at a dual boxing meet 


the consequence of a blow, the em 
phasis will tend to be removed from 
the force. 

Giving due consideration for de 
fense should tend to reduce the num 
ber of blows and encourage display 
of this element of skill. The weight 
ing given defense under prevalent 
rules is neither standardized nor pre 
cisely delineated but lett to the dis 
cretion of officials. “The recommend 
ed scoring system specifies only that 
attack be given greater weight. On 
the basis of the more objective sys 
tem employed in 1918-49, it may be 
surmised that very little, if any, con 
sideration is given to delense. It ts 
maintained that detensive skill war 
rants enough weight so that it would 
be possible to equal or overcome a 
slight deficit in attack points by su 
periority in delense. 


Further Safeguards 


In addition to these recommended 
implementations other measures will 
tend to safeguard further the well 
being of participants without undue 
sacrifice of skill involved in the ac 
tivity. One of the reasons for train 
ing with heavier gloves (16 ounce) 
is to afford more protection. Seem 
ingly, it is not reconcilable to pro 
vide less protection in contests if 
skill is the criterion, rather than 
special knock 


power or force. 


Viaryiand 


between Maryland and the University of South Carolina. 
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down rule may be desirable. Such a 
rule would prescribe an additional 
period of inactivity after a knock- 
down for recuperation and observa- 
tion of the recipient. 


Perhaps face masks should be em- 
ployed. This appears questionable 
and warrants careful study. Although 
face masks serve to prevent nose and 
tooth injury, it is disputable whether 
they affect the prime concern—brain 
injury. Face masks obstruct vision 
somewhat and may have an adverse 
influence on skill. 


No pretense for comprehensive- 
ness is held for the additional mea- 
sures suggested herein; they merely 
serve as indicants. Possibly, con- 
testants should be made ineligible 
after two knockouts. Other possibili- 
ties remain. 


Proper Instruction 


‘Turning to the second recommen- 
dation, realization of the potential 
educational value of boxing is con- 
tingent upon provision of proper in- 
struction and supervision. Such pro- 
vision is necessary to foster positive 
psychological and sociological devel- 
opment as well as from the health 
standpoint. 

Given other desired controls, only 
with close supervision by physical 
educators and physicians can assur- 
ance be granted that utmost mea- 
sures have beén taken to minimize 
the risk of injuty and to enhance the 
educational potential of boxing. 
Therefore, it is recommended that 
institutions offer boxing only if 
proper, conscientious instruction and 
supervision, including medical guid- 
ance, can be provided. 

In essence, proper, conscientious 
instruction is characterized by a con- 
genial, personalized approach which 
endeavors to inculcate a desirable 
mental attitude toward the activity. 
Such a mental attitude belittles the 
concept of overpowering an oppo- 
nent in a highly emotionalized con- 
test. Rather, boxing becomes a dis- 
play of skill without intent to inflict 
bodily harm. ‘The intricate skill of 
the activity presents the prime con- 
cern. 

The fact that boxing possesses 
combative nature is de-emphasized. 
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This approach enhances positive psy- 
chological and sociological develop- 
ment by accentuating gradual acqui- 
sition of skill without promoting 
actual boxing beyond the capabili- 
ties of learners. Definite stress is 
placed on maintenance and further 
development of confidence in boxing 
ability during the instructional proc- 
ess. Overemphasis on attack and 
competition is avoided to prevent 
negative development in personal 
and social qualities. 


Research on Effects 


The third recommendation em- 
phasizes the need for further research 
in the area of psychological and so- 
ciological effects of boxing on par- 
ticipants. The limited psychological 
and sociological study on which this 
evaluation is based disclosed that 
boxing may have an adverse effect on 
sociological development and_ that 
the type of instruction plays a deter- 
mining role in the amount and di- 
rection of psychological and_ socio- 
logical development. Since evalua- 
tion of the activity in relation to this 
development previously been 
based solely on opinion, it is recom- 
mended that interested institutions 
sponsor studies to shed further light 
on this most important aspect of the 
educational value of boxing. 


Objective Attitude 


Finally, it appears necessary to 
stress the maintenance of an objec- 
tive attitude toward implications of 
medical inquiry for physical educa- 
tion activities. This recommenda- 
tion is evoked by the apparent reluc- 
tance of college boxing authorities to 
effect changes in equipment and reg- 
ulations which will provide utmost 
protection of participants without 
affecting the identity of the sport. 

Apparently, since the brunt of evi- 
dence pertaining to the potential risk 
in boxing comes from the field of 
professional boxing, the medical ad- 
monition has not been given proper 
recognition in colleges. Certainly 
vested interests should never inter- 
fere with provision for the greatest 
possible safeguarding of students in 
an activity, especially one which by 
its very nature presents potential 
danger. * 


Professional 
Ideals 


by GORDON L. NELSON 


PuysicaAL Epucation has recently 
been buffeted with criticism. News- 
paper and magazine articles have 
pictured it as a profession for men 
with little more than exceptional 
athletic prowess. Physical education 
courses and curricula in colleges and 
universities have been called “easy” 
and major students in the field have 
been accused of coasting through 
college on “snap” or “fresh air” 
classes. Perhaps these accusations 
and criticisms are justified; and, if 
they are, they could be beneficial to 
the profession if accepted in the 
right spirit and appropriate steps 
taken to correct mistakes. 

Far too many men call themselves 
physical educators, yet they flagrant 
ly violate the professional code re- 
lating to honesty and fairness. Too 
many physical education students on 
the undergraduate graduate 
levels are guilty of cribbing and 
cheating on a vast scale. 


No Excuse for Dishonesty 


No excuse can be made for any 
form of dishonesty. A truly profes- 
sional person does not lie, cheat, or 
steal to gain his own ends at the ex- 
pense of his integrity and profession- 
al ideals. Moreover, he does not con- 
done nor allow such action on the 
part of others. 

There are lower educational stand- 
ards and more dishonesty in the pro- 
fession than many physical educa- 
tors choose to admit. In many cases, 
current attacks are justified—simply 
‘because unprofessional people with 
unprofessional attitudes and ideals 
are permitted to be known as physi- 
cal educators. 

The problem inevitably boils 
down to the concept of honesty, and 
to the adoption of worthy principles 
for every individual in the profes- 
sion. High moral, ethical, and edu- 
cational standards are a necessity if 
physical education is to be respected 
as an essential part of the education- 
al program. * 
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YMCA, Pittsburgh, Pa 


A group of girls working together on dance composition. 


Democratic Skills Shrough (Dance 


HAT PHYSICAL education is 

moving with all of education to 
meet an urgent problem of our time 
—that of developing skills for demo- 
cratic living—is clearly indicated in 
recent literature.!. There is, at this 
time, increasing recognition that the 
physical education program, with 
its many opportunities for sponta- 
neous interaction among students 
and teachers, is a laboratory remark- 
ably well adapted to building toward 
this objective. 


Potential of Modern Dance 


It is the purpose of this article to 
point up the particular potential of 
the modern dance class, and to indi- 


IAAHPER, Developing Democratic Hu- 
man Relations, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1951. Gertrude Baker, et al., 
“Democracy —a Means or an End?” THe 
JournaL, Vol. 20, No. 9 (Nov. 1949), pp. 
576-577, 610-612. Rosalind Cassidy, “Con- 
tributions of Physical Education to Demo- 
cratic Citizenship.” THe JourRNAL, Vol. 21, 
No. 4 (April 1950), pp. 218-219, 264-266. 
Barbara Mack, “Recommended Democratic 
Practices in the Preparation of Women 
Teachers of Physical Education,” Research 
Quarterly, Vol. 22, No. 2 (May 1951), pp. 
171-190. National Association for Physical 
Education of College Women, Practices of 
Promise in the Understanding and Use of 
Democratic Group Processes, 1949. Staff of 
the Department of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, Group 
Process in Physical Education, N. Y.: Har- 
pers, 1951. 
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cate some action possibilities which 
show promise of increasing its effec- 
tiveness in developing democratic 
human relationship skills. 

If we think of the modern dance 
class as contrasted with other ac 
tivity classes in physical education, 
we find one striking difference—the 
freedom and the necessity to build 
dance content out of the students’ 
own experience. This unique qual- 
ity, which may contribute so strongly 
to understanding of self,* takes on a 
plus value in terms of developing 
skills for democracy, when the spe 
cific work project group 
composition. 


involves 


Working Together 


All of us have had the experience 
of working with other people toward 
a well-defined common goal which 
has been accepted by all participants 
as desirable. The development of 
strategy in any team game is an ex 
ample of this kind of group problem 
solving. There is one objective 
clearly in mind—to win the point. 
It the team is functioning well, a 
number of suggestions will be of- 
fered, modified and integrated, and 
a more or less effective plan will 
emerge. Individual players will agree 


“Barbara Mack, “Understanding Self 
Thru Dance,” THe JourNnar, Vol. 22, No. 5 


(May 1951), pp. 38-39. 
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to perform in whatever capacities 
will be most apt to further the good 
of the team. 

Certainly this kind of experience 
is a valuable one. It requires, of 
each individual, understanding and 
use of many of the 
democratic 
sessment of 


elements of 
group process. ‘The as 

individual skills and 
their use to form a strong team play 
certainly demands “. . . belief in the 
uniqueness and worth of each indi 
vidual, responsibility for one’s 
own actions, ... and belief and skill 
in co-operative action. . . 
Special Values 

If all of these values may accrue 
to the co-operative development of 
team strategy, what is the special 
value of group composition in 
What additional learnings 
about democracy are possible in a 
creative dance situation? 


dance? 


An answer to these questions is 
implied in the nature of dance con 
tent. While in the game situation 
the goal is pre-established and ac 
cepted, in the dance situation the 
task of goal-setting is as important 
as any other aspect of Composition. 
“What shall we say in our study?” is 
a question that must be answered 
before work on the how or 
gy” can begin. 


“strate 
(next page) 


’National Association for Physical Educa 
op. cit., p. 13 
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Here is a vital problem which 
democracy asks that we solve in our 
ordinary living every day. There are 
no rules and no guidelines other 
than the values which each individ- 
ual and society accept as important. 


Difficulty in Defining Goals 


The work of the United Nations 
gives ample testimony to the need 
for skill in defining goals where 
values are divergent and to the very 
real difheulties involved when op- 
posing ideals are sincerely held by 
sub-groups within the whole. Less 
far-reaching, but no less crucial to 
individual and group well-being, are 
similar problems in home and com- 
munity where very real conflicts in 
goals must be integrated if the tam- 
ily or the community unit is to func- 
tion harmoniously and effectively. 

As a group begins work on a dance 
study, a semantic problem almost 
certainly must arise. Even if the 
group can agree with little difhculty 
on a central theme or idea to be 
communicated, that idea will have 
differing shadings of meaning to 
each individual as a result of her 
own unique background of experi- 
ence. Integration of meanings to 
make the idea explicit enough to 
serve as a basis for work demands an 
honest exchange of thought which 
very often has strong 
overtones. 


emotional 


Sometimes basic beliefs are so far 
apart that definition of goal in terms 
of a single idea is impossible. Here 
an all-too-familiar kind of com- 
promise must be worked out. How 
can these different interpretations of 
idea, held with equal conviction by 
two or more factions of the group, 
be used to complement one another 
in a single study order to 
strengthen the central idea? Or, how 
can the central idea be modified to 
include the possibility of more than 
one interpretation? 

These are problems that are real 
in dance composition, and that are 
vital to family, community, national, 
and world security. Their solution 
in the safety of the dance class may 
serve as excellent’ preparation for 
problem-solving in subsequent situa- 
tions where the issue, in terms ol 
personal and group wellare, may be 
survival itself. 
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Developing Democratic Skills 

But will these skills develop by 
themselves in any group composition 
experience? We know that they will 
not. Every dance instructor has seen 
groups at work where one or two 
strong individuals — more 
enced dancers or 


experi- 
more aggressive 
personalities — determine the goal 
and plan the study for the entire 
group. Equally familiar is the situa- 
tion in which each individual in the 
group clings stubbornly to her own 
interpretation, admitting no  possi- 
bility of change or modification. The 
usual result is the abandonment of 
one central idea after another, and 
the eventual disintegration of the 
group. 

Without interpretatiton and guid- 
ance, what skills have been learned 
in these situations? In the first, one 
or two students have learned certain 
tricks of coercion; the others have 
learned that they need not accept 
responsibility for share in 
group work if someone else will 
carry it for them. In the second 
situation, all have quite possibly 
learned that people cannot work to- 
gether well unless their ideas are 
similar to begin with. Education for 
today’s democracy? 


their 


OL course not. 


Group Process Techniques 


If we cannot be assured that de- 
sirable learnings will occur even 
though the laboratory for learning is 
there, what can the teacher do to 
safeguard her opportunity to teach 
for democratic skills? A review of 
group process techniques offers a 
wide variety of possibilities. A lew 
which have been tried and found 
helptul are listed here. 

(1) In-Group Observers. Each 
student may be asked to be aware of 
any difficulties which arise in her 
own group’s planning and of ways 
in which they are resolved. At the 
end of the working period, the 
group may discuss each person's ob- 
servations. If the group reaches an 
impasse the teacher acts as resource 
to point up possibilities and signifi- 
cant happenings. 

(2) Out-Group Observers. Girls 
who are not participating on a given 
day may be asked to watch a group 


at work, noting such items as those 
mentioned above. These may be re- 
ported and discussed by the group 
or by the class as a whole. 

(3) Self-Observation. Each stu- 
dent may be asked to be especially 
aware of her own role in group 
work. An evaluation blank may be 
filled out at the end of the hour 
from time to time, in order that a 
record of her changing concepts and 
skills may be kept. A_ brief form 
might include: 

(a) Check your own way of working in 
today’s class: — Rarely expressed ideas; — 
Followed along with group; — Shared 
equally with others;— Leader in group. 

(b) Check your feeling about your own 
contribution to today’s work: Needs to 


change; — Improving; — Adequate (equal 


to others) ; Superior. 


(c) What changes in your own way of 

working will you try to make next time? 
The cumulative results of self-obser- 
vation may form the basis for class 
discussion of democratic group proc- 
ess skills or for individual counsel- 
ling. 
(4) Sociodrama. Groups may be 
asked to re-play for the rest of the 
class what happened in their own 
planning — either taking their own 
roles or playing each other's roles as 
they saw them. Whether or not the 
final product in terms of a dance 
study was an effective one can often 
be shown to depend upon the abil- 
ity of the group to work together. 
Negative learnings can thus be pre- 
vented and positive ones encouraged 
by interpretation and discussion of 
the total work pattern. Often the 
sociodrama can itself be presented in 
dance form. 


The Teacher's Job 


All of these techniques have as 
their basis and their aim “. . . aware- 
ness of democratic principles and 
ways they are learned in everyday 
experience and evidenced in one’s 
actions.’"4 

It is the teacher's job to point up 
the meaning of each experience in 
terms of democratic values. In so do- 
ing, she reaches beyond the specifics 
of efhicient group composition in 
dance to the principles which under- 
ly the democratic way in all of liv- 
ing. 


4National Association for Physical Educa- 
tion of College Women, op. cit., p. 13. 
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EGINNING AT about the age 
of ten, and increasing through 
the adolescent period, the desire of 
most boys is to participate in such 
well established team games as foot- 
ball, basketball, and softball or base- 
ball. 

Many elementary and junior high 
school teachers, under community 
pressure or simply taking the path 
of least resistance, have fallen in line 
with these desires and have made the 
mistake of offering as their entire 
physical education program, or 
rather substituting for their plvysi- 
cal education program, highly com- 
petitive team games patterned after 
those of a high school or college. 


Need for Care 

However, some educators have re- 
alized that these practices were not 
educationally sound or in keeping 
with the best educational principles. 
They have found that the skills, 
game strategy, and rules used in 
these team games were too difhc ult 
and highly technical to be adapted 
to the age and ability of boys of this 
level. 

Medical authorities and psycholo- 
gists have pointed out the fact that 
during this stage boys are in the 
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ACTIVITIES 


by STERLING GEESMAN 


midst of the period of most rapid 
growth, with consequent bodily 
weaknesses and maladjustments, pat 
tial ossification of bones, mental 
and emotional stresses, physiological 
readjustments, and therefore much 
care should) be exercised the 
choice of activities sponsored by the 
school. 


Objections to Competition 


Furthermore, educators have 
found that too frequently a program 
of competitive games monopolizes 
the time allotments, the staff, and the 
facilities; that such competition is 
for the relatively small number of 
boys who possess the highest athletic 
ability rather than for the great ma- 
jority who have a real need for ath- 
letic training. 

Such competition also encourages 
premature specialization; it deprives 
the boy of the opportunity to browse 
around and find his interest in the 
various sports and various positions. 
Specialization rather than generali 
zation has been inordinately stressed 
with the result that the school has 
not fulfilled its mission as an ex- 
ploratory or career-finding  institu- 
tion. 


FOR BOYS 


Public Schools, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Elementary and junior high school boys need lead-up activities instead of team games. 


LEAD-UP 


In brief, there is no place in the 
elementary or junior high schools 
for a highly developed or highly o1 
ganized competitive athletic pro 
gram. Instead, it should be the func 
tion of the school to provide an op 
portunity for all boys to receive defi 
nite instruction in the skills, game 
strategy, and rules of those team 
games which appeal to boys in thei 
daily play and furnish them with a 
foundation for highly organized 
games at the high school age. Only 
those activities should be selected 
for instruction for which boys are 
prepared, in terms of their mental, 
emotional, and physical develop 
ment. 


Simpler Form of Team Games 


As we have just pointed out, the 
team games are highly technical in 
their original state. Boys of this age 
and ability level are still unable to 
choose their recreational activities 
wisely and need adult supervision in 
thif area. However, a simpler form 
of those games may be used involv 
ing many or all of the skills, game 
strategy, and rules; and there is no 
reason why games should not be 
played which use a football, basket 
ball, or softball in passing, catching, 
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kicking, shooting goals, throwing, 
and batting. 

Every year during the football 
season many imitations of the game 
with varying degrees of simplicity 
appear in the play of boys of all 
ages. Many variations of basketball 
and softball also appear in the same 
way during their seasons. These are 
lead-up activities, in which the team 
game is modified by making individ- 
dual contests out of certain elements 
of the principal game. The skills, 
game strategy, and rules are fewer in 
number, simpler to understand, 
easier for boys to lead and follow, 
and can be played on the school 
playground or gymnasium without 
highly specialized coaches or teach- 
ers, elaborate equipment or supplies. 


Purpose of Lead-Up Activities 


There is a high correlation be- 
tween a boy’s interest and his ability 
to play a game. The boy who can- 
not perform with reasonable skill 
receives little satisfaction or pleas- 
ure from the game. In addition, he 
often feels keenly the sting of social 
disapproval because of his inability 
to measure up to the average stand- 
ards of his classmates. Many boys 
have been denied the pleasure of 
real participation in competitive ath- 
letics because their early training in 
skills were neglected. 

It is not the purpose of the physi- 
cal education program to produce 
expert players. One objective, how- 
ever, should be to develop in all the 
boys sufficient ability so that they 
will derive joy and pleasure from 
competitive games, even though they 
may never play on a varsity team. 

It is important that increased el- 
fort be devoted to the teaching of 
the skills, game strategy, and rules of 
the various team games in physical 
education classes so that every boy 
will develop enough skill to raise 
himself above the “dub” stage. It is 
also important that he be given fur- 
ther opportunity to develop skills in 
lead-up activities in laboratory peri- 
ods of play. ‘These games should not 
only be considered as lead-up activi- 
ties, but should be interesting and 
enjoyable in themselves. 

If they have been well and wisely 
taught, boys will enjoy playing lead- 


up games during recess periods and 
at home in neighborhood groups. 
There such games will provide fur- 
ther tendency to: 

(1) Lead to increased familiarity and 
better mastery of the principal game. 

(2) Increase the ability to perform the 
skills of the principal game. 

(3) Learn the rules and etiquette of the 
principal game. 

(4) Develop the ability to make strategic 
judgments in game situations. 

(5) Increase the enjoyment of the prin- 
cipal game through knowledge and practice 
of the skills. 

(6) Satisfy the needs, wants, and inter- 
ests of the participants for competitive 
team games. 


Criteria for Their Selection 

The selection of lead-up activities 
should be made according to the 
values and worth that the activity 
has in relation to its use as an in- 
strument for teaching the skills, 
game strategy, and rules of the game. 
It should not be chosen primarily as 
a muscular exercise, as a physical de- 
veloper, as an energy-release mech- 
anism, or merely as a form of play. 

Instead, the activity should be one 
that boys of this particular age and 
ability-level enjoy; it should be in- 
teresting to those who play it so that 
the accompanying skills, knowledges, 
appreciations, and desires become 
identified with that particular game. 
Too, the activity should be seasonal 
in nature and related to the game 
played at that particular time in the 
high schools and colleges through- 
out the country. 

A lead-up activity: 

(1) Must include one or more skills of 
the principal game. 

(2) Must violate no principle of the 
principal game. 

(3) Must have game identity within it- 
self; that is, must have sufficient elements 
of organization for providing’a specific and 
oft-repeated climax. 

(4) Must use the equipment required 
for the principal game. 

(5) Must actually teach the skill or tech- 
nique for which it is being used. 

(6) Must make the skill or technique 
vital rather than incidental. 

Example of Their Value 

Did you ever watch an elementary 
grade physical education class where 
softball was being taught, and then 
wonder whether it was worth while? 
The pitcher was so poor that the 
batter got very little satisfaction 
from his turn at bat; the infielders 


were so wild in their judgment as to 
where to throw the ball and so slow 
and inaccurate in throwing that 
much time was wasted; and the out- 
fielders did little but stand around. 
At the end of the period the amount 
of organic stimulation for the class 
had been almost nil and the learn- 
ing process had made little advance. 

Was it the boys’ fault? Had they 
failed to profit by previous training? 
Looking into their past experience, 
one would probably find that they 
had never had a sufficient amount of 
practice in throwing and catching a 
ball to result in any degree of skill 
in their basic activities. Probably 
they had never played any lead-up 
game such as One Old Cat, Long 
Base, or Beat Ball, which would 
have given them some idea of the 
rules and techniques of softball. 
When confronted with learning the 
principal game, with its complicated 
rules and its demand for skill in 
handling the ball and bat, they were 
at a colossal disadvantage. 


Teaching Elements First 


More and more the idea is gain- 
ing ground that complicated team 
games should be split into their ele- 
ments to be taught. In the above 
situation, if proper preparation had 
heen given the class through a series 
of lead-up activities that would have 
included such skills and techniques 
as pitching, catching, throwing, bat- 
ting, fielding, and base running, 
along with information about the 
game strategy and rules, the class 
would have probably performed 
with a reasonable amount of skill 
and received satisfaction and _pleas- 
ure from the game. 

Lead-up activities not only serve 
the purpose of offering a type of 
game which appeals to those younger 
than the team-game age, but also 
offer the semi-experienced player an 
interesting means of maintaining 
game skills as well as attaining them. 
These activities are used as devices 
for teaching novices, for use in a 
limited space, for play with large 
numbers, as well as for coaching 
purposes, because the skills, game 
strategy, and rules are near replicas 
of the principal game. These skills 
are to the physical educator what 
fundamentals are to the coach. * 
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Discovering Needs 
and Interests for 
Health Instruction 


by JESSIE HELEN HAAG 


EALTH TEACHING is one 
H of the most demanding phases 
of our instructional programs. The 
teacher must realize above all that 
the effectiveness of health instruc- 
tion depends on satisfying the stu- 
dent’s health needs and interests. In 
order to determine these, the teacher 
must be familiar with objective de- 
vices that give information on the 
student's health status, knowledge, 
attitudes, and practices. 

Student’s Health Status 

These objective devices will aid 
the teacher in determining the stu- 
dent’s health status. 

(1) The health record card: 
Results of a thorough health exam- 
ination performed either by a school 
or family physician. Much of the 
information will need interpretation 
to the teacher by the school nurse 
and the school health educator. 

(2) The dental record: Results 
of the dental examination performed 
either by a school or family dentist. 

(5) Results of tuberculin and 
x-ray testing programs. 

(1) Results of vision testing per- 
formed by specially trained school 
personnel. A consulting oculist or 
ophthalmologist may add informa- 
tion on visual difficulties. 


(5) Results of hearing testing 
performed by specially trained 
school personnel. The recommenda- 
tions of a consulting otologist or 
otolaryngologist will aid the teacher 
in determining hearing loss. 

(6) Results of physical educa- 
tion tests, Few teachers use the in- 
formation available from the physi- 
cal fitness index, which measures the 
fitness of the body as a whole, and 
the cardiovascular tests, which check 
the condition of the circulatory sys- 
tem. These tests are performed in- 
dividually by the student. 


(7) Results of postural diagnos- 
tie tests. Postural screening tests, 
conducted by persons trained in 
their use, contribute to the findings 
on physical fitness of the individual. 


(8) Results of nutritional 
screening. In recent years, much re 
search has been performed in deter 
mining the nutritional status of the 
individual. The use of reliable in 
struments such as scales, calipers, 
and metric steel tapes, by a person 
trained in their use, can provide 
deviations of nutritional status. 

(9) Systematic observation by 
the teacher for signs of eye strain, 
hearing loss, fatigue, illness, commu 
nicable disease, nutritional failure, 
and behavior arising from emotional 
health problems. 


Student's Health Knowledge 


In order to find next the type of 
health knowledge that the student 
should possess, the teacher must dis 
cover the health problems of the 
community, school, and home. ‘The 
survey, rating-scale, checklist, and 
questionnaire are a few objective 
devices. The results will point to 
areas of health instruction where 
basic health information is needed. 


Teacher-made objective written 
tests, constructed upon sound prin 
ciples of test construction, will deter 
mine the student’s inadequate and 
faulty health information. These 
tests should be given before, during, 
and after the health unit; and con 
tinuously revised. Supplementing 
the teacher-made objective written 
tests are the standardized health 
knowledge tests. 

Student's Health Attitudes 

The apathetic attitude of the sec 
ondary school youth towards his per 
sonal health is often similar to that 
of the adult. 

Yet, confront this same youth with 
the existing facts of his health sta 
tus; the accuracy, extent, and limita 
tions of his health knowledge; and 
the sincerity of a teacher who chooses 
his personal health problem as the 
basis of instruction—then, this atti 
tude begins to change. The change 
may be seen through the student's 
questions about his personal health 
Many of them will reflect health at 
titudes. ‘The self-appraisal list, ques 
tionnaire, or checklist can be used. 

One of the most effective devices 
to find and correct faulty health 
attitudes is through health counsel 
ing done over a long period of 
time and conducted by a member of 
the school health personnel trained 
in health counseling. The use of the 
“suggestion-box” will reflect stu 
dents’ attitudes as well as a well-led 
group discussion. The panel, debate, 
and open discussion will reveal their 
health attitudes. Standardized health 
attitude measuring devices can aid 
the teacher. 

(Concluded on page 39) 


Medical examinations aid in determining a student's health status. 
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S PHYSICAL educators who are 
interested providing 
“sports for all,” are we not forget- 
ting one small but important group. 
Elaborate provisions are made for 
the students who engage in inter- 
school play. The student intramural 
programs are becoming more exten- 
sive and better organized. And, re- 
cently, excellent adult education 
programs in physical education have 
been inaugurated throughout the 
country. However, we have done 
very little to provide an attractive 
sports program for our fellow facul- 
ty members. 


Organized Teachers Program 

Merely to offer a standing invita- 
tion to the school staff to use the 
facilities and equipment will attract 
no more than a few of the more 
athletic members. Rather, it is nec- 
essary to arouse an interest among 
the faculty members, to organize 
them into teams and the teams into 
leagues, to schedule games and pro- 
vide officials, and to make certain 
that facilities and equipment are 
ready for their use. The acceptance, 
by the faculty, of a carefully organ- 
ived intramural program has been 
convincingly demonstrated at the 
University of Washington. 

The Men’s Physical Education De- 
partment at this institution has been 


A volleyball league is a good beginning activity for a faculty recreation program. 


TEACHERS 
TO PLAY. 


LIKE 
TOO! 


Any school or college can carry out a 
successful faculty recreation program 


by LT. WAYNE B. BRUMBACH 


Photos by E F. Marten. State 


conducting such a program since 
1949. It was originated here by R. 
FE. Belshaw, executive officer of the 
Department. He had long recog- 
nized the need for a program of this 
type, but had felt he did not have 
the staff and facilities available for 
such an undertaking. 
ning of the 1949-50 school year, how- 
ever, he was able to provide the In- 
tramural Sports Division with extra 
help so that this section, under the 
able leadership of L. W. Stevens, 
Was in a position to inaugurate what 
has proved to be very successful. 
Volleyball League First 

A faculty subsection estab- 
lished by Professor Stevens and the 
director was given the responsibility 


ihe 


At the begin- 


of Washington Campus Studios 


of organizing and conducting an 
adequate sports program which 
would be open to all male persons 
employed by the University. Because 
the autumn quarter had already be- 
gun when the subsection was estab- 
lished, there was not sufficient time 
to determine accurately the athletic 
interests of the faculty before start- 
ing the program. However, as there 
was a known interest in volleyball, 
it was decided to organize one league 
in that sport as a trial effort. Eight 
departments were interested enough 
to enter teams and a round-robin 
schedule was drawn up, with teams 
playing once a week. 

Volleyball was so enthusiastically 
accepted that demands were soon 
forthcoming to organize another vol- 
leyball league and competition in 
other sports as well. In order to 
discover which activities should be 
included in future programs, a ques- 
tionnaire was distributed to all ad- 
ministrative and academic depart- 
ments. On the basis of the returns 
from this questionnaire, badminton, 
bowling and handball were added 
to the program for winter quarter. 
The same program was offered dur- 
ing spring quarter, with tennis re- 
placing badminton. 


Success of the Program 

The participation records at the 
end of the first year attested to the 
program’s popularity. dis- 
closed that 197 different individuals 
participated in the program, many 
in more than one sport. These per- 
sons represented 15 academic de- 
partments and six administrative 
divisions. 

During the second year, the pro- 
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gram continued to expand. Two 
more sports, namely, softball and 
goll, were added to the list of activi- 
ties, and approximately 40 more 
men were attracted into the program. 
At the end of the second year it 
was found that 236 persons from 19 
academic departments and ten ad- 
ministrative divisions had partici- 
pated in at least one activity. 


Problems of Organization 


The problems of organization and 
administration were very similar to 
those encountered in a regular intra- 
mural program; such as, arranging 
the yearly program, drawing up the 
schedules, securing facilities, adapt- 
ing rules, and providing officials. 

A new program was started at the 
beginning of each quarter. The 
sports offered depended upon the 
faculty’s interest during that season. 
The program for the 1950-51 school 
year was: autumn—volleyball, bowl- 
ing and handball; winter — volley- 
ball, bowling, handball, and bad- 
minton; spring—volleyball, bowling, 
tennis, golf, and softball. 

Teams were scheduled to play on- 
ly once a week. Round-robin sched- 
ules were used for every sport except 
golf and tennis. A single elimina- 
tion tournament was used for golf, 
while the ladder tournament plan 
was used for tennis competition. 

The problem of facilities was a 
dificult one to solve. As in all cor- 
rectly administered physical educa- 
tion departments, the required pro- 
gram for the students had a priority 
on play space. Then the demands of 
the student intramural and_inter- 
school programs had to be met. As 
all of these receive a great deal of 
emphasis at the University, little in 
the way of facilities remained for 
the faculty. However, by scheduling 
at odd hours when the play areas 
were free, it was possible to include 
in the program all the sports in 
which sufficient interest was ex- 
pressed. 


Variations of Play 

In organizing the activities, slight 
variations from regular rules and 
play procedure were made. Regu- 
lation volleyball was played except 
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that 11 points constituted a game. 
This made it possible to play three 
games during the lunch hour. Also, 
since three of the courts were small- 
er than regulation size, three matches 
to be played at the same time in an 
area where only one regulation court 
existed. 

Bowling was conducted on a 
handicap basis among three-man 
teams. The smaller sized teams were 
used in order to keep the play with- 
in the allotted time and to enable 
departments with only a few bowlers 
to participate as a unit. 

The handball teams were divided 
into two leagues according to the 
proficiency of the players. Handball, 
tennis and badminton were played 
according to regulation rules, but 
only doubles teams were scheduled, 
The latter was done because it was 
felt that doubles play is less stren- 
uous and that it affords a wider op- 
portunity for individuals to enjoy 
the company of their co-workers. 


Regulation softball was played 
except that five innings constituted 
agame. The golf tournament was a 
match play affair with no handicaps 
involved. Student officials were used 
for volleyball and softball. They 
were selected from the corps of 
officials used in the student intra 
mural program and were paid the 
standard wage. ‘The majority were 
physical education major students 
and varsity athletes. 


Reasons for Success 


It is felt that there were two im 
portant reasons for the success of this 
program at the University of Wash- 
ington. One was the publicity in the 
student newspaper. Once a week, a 
column giving general information, 
scores, league standings, outstanding 
players, etc., was devoted to the fac- 
ulty program. 

The second reason was the careful 
selection of departmental managers. 
A concerted effort was made to find 
an aggressive person in each depart 
ment who was interested in sports. 
That person was given information 
and entry blanks. He then attempted 
to interest the men of his department 
in at least one of the activities being 
offered that quarter. Those who in 
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Bowling is popular faculty recreation 


throughout the school year. 


dicated an interest were placed on 
teams and the entry blanks were re 
turned to the intramural office. 


Schedules were then drawn and 
distributed to these managers and 
it was their responsibility to see that 
the teams appeared for their games. 
Most of these men did a very fine 
job. For example, both the School 
of Fisheries and the Speech Depart 
ment had over 75 per cent of their 
male personnel taking part in at least 
one acuity, and both organizations 
forfeited less than 2 per cent of thei 
contests. 


Suggestions to Schools 


It is realized that most schools can 
not establish as extensive a program 
as that at our university, but it is 
possible to do much more than has 
been done. For example, smaller 
schools could organize one or two 
faculty teams and have them play in 
the student program. Or interested 
faculty members could be placed on 
a team with students from their de 
partments, 


No matter what method ot organi 
zation is used, there are two impor 
tant points to remember in originat 
ing a program olf this type. One ts to 
work with the faculty in) planning 
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the program. Sound out the mem- 
bers with whom you are well ac- 
quainted and get their ideas. Discuss 
a possible program in faculty meet- 
ings. Possibly, have a committee to 
assist in the planning. Above all, 
give the faculty the feeling that it is 
their program, planned by them to 
meet their recreative needs. 

The other point is to start the pro- 
gram slowly. ‘This cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is best to select one 
sport in which a lot of interest has 
been shown and make that the pro- 
gram for the first season. If this 
proves successful, slowly add other 
sports to the program. Remember 
the saying: “the best salesmen are 
satisfied customers”! By providing 
a program that is satisfying to those 
who turn out at first, it is not long 
before others are inquiring as to 
how they, too, can take part in the 
activities. From then on, it is a mat- 
ter of adjusting the program to meet 
the changing needs of the group and 
maintaining the high quality of the 
existing program. 


Outcomes 


The members of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department at the University 
of Washington feel that even though 
the program is not perfect, several 
worthwhile objectives have been 
achieved. Staff and faculty members 
are getting into the habit of enjoy- 
ing some fairly vigorous big-muscle 
exercise at least once a week. Good 
fellowship among members of the 
same department and of different de- 
partments is being stimulated. And, 
finally, perhaps not important to the 
participants but very important to 
the physical education staff, a better 
understanding of the values to be 
derived from physical education is 
engendered in the minds of the rep- 
resentatives from other areas within 
the school. 

What is being done in one institu- 
tion can be done in another. By 
careful planning and _ intelligent 
organization, other schools can du- 
plicate the success of at least one uni- 
versity in providing an attractive 
recreational program for its faculty 
and staff members. * 
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Rejection Rates... 
(Continued from page 9) 


like to remark that one of the little 
bothersome things which we run up 
against in Selective Service is a very 
general misunderstanding on the 
part of the general public—and, in- 
deed many members of the Armed 
Forces: the erroneous belief that Se- 
lective Service has the authority to 


accept or reject men for the Armed , 


Forces insofar their mental, 
physical, and moral qualities are 
concerned. In one form or another 
I am constantly confronted with the 
question, “If you are bothered by 
the high rate of rejection, why don't 
you do something about it; why 
don’t you tell your local boards that 
they must stop rejecting so many 
men?” 

That seems a fair enough ques- 
tion and the answer is simple. The 
present Selective Service law, as did 
its predecessor, provides that physi- 
cal and mental standards shall be 
established by the Department of 
Defense and that Selective Service— 
which, it must be borne in mind is 
an independent agency directly re- 
sponsible to the President, not an 
adjunct of the Department of De- 
fense—may induct no one who is not 
acceptable to the Department of De- 
fense. So it is the Department of 
Defense, not Selective Service, which 
establishes the physical and mental 
standards and it is the Department 
of Defense which conducts the ex- 
aminations — that is, which applies 
the standards to the individual reg- 
istrant to determine the matter of 
acceptability. 


Limitations of Law 


Now, in fairness I believe I should 
amend that statement to say that the 
law provides for establishment of 
standards by the Department of De- 
fense within certain specified limita- 
tions. On paper, the Department of 
Detense does not have carte blanche 
in the matter. The Act specifies that 
the physical standards shall be no 
higher than they were in 1945— 
when they were low, but speaking 
only relatively—and the 1951 amend- 
ments called for lowering the mental 
standards, with the result that a con- 
siderable number of registrants orig- 
inally rejected for mental reasons 
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have since been re-examined and ac- 
cepted. But the brutal fact that the 
rejection rate still remains very high 
would certainly seem to indicate 
quite plainly that the law isn’t to 
blame so much as its application and 
that the human equation in conduct 
of the examinations is a very strong 
factor in contributing to the high 
rate. 

| have never advocated taking the 
prerogative of establishing the stand- 
ards and conducting the examina- 
tions away from the Department of 
Defense and giving it to some other 
agency, for that would cause untold 
complications, red tape, and contro- 
versy. Besides, it is the Armed Forces 
which use the men and it is logical 
for them to have the say as to what 
kind of men they need. 


Better Utilization of Manpower 

It is logical up to a certain point, 
that is. When they become so choosy 
that IV-F deferments result in a 
drain on the manpower pool all out 
of proportion to the size of the pool, 
and without regard for the demands 
of the civilian economy and family 
considerations, then it becomes an 
entirely different matter. And that 
is why I have dwelled so much upon 
intelligent utilization, on the neces- 
sity of finding useful places for those 
who could do any number of im- 
portant jobs in the Armed Forces— 
just as they do in civilian life—even 
if they aren’t “Supermen.” Every 
man we must defer for physical or 
mental reasons brings nearer the 
time when we must tighten regula- 
tions elsewhere, and that is ax- 
iomatic. 

There are now deferred for physi- 
cal, mental, and moral reasons ap- 
proximately a million and a_ half 
registrants between the ages of 1814 
and 26. With the exception of those 
who are over age, it constitutes the 
largest deferred group we have. It is 
half again as large as the group de- 
ferred for dependency and hardship: 
almost half again as large as the total 
number we have inducted since the 
1948 Act went into effect. 

The strides which medical science 
has made during the last 20 or 30 
years are great. The rejection rate, 
taken at its face value, would seem 
to prove exactly the opposite. * 
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The Physical Educator — 


a mental hygienist 


Teachers of physical education must 
watch for the mental attitudes of boys 


by DONALD B. EMERY 


N THESE DAYS of admitted 

greater tensions and strains, the 
importance of every teacher's psy- 
chological insight cannot be over- 
stressed. Dr. Louis P. Thorpe, one 
of the outstanding leaders in the 
area of mental hygiene today, lists 
three basic human needs:! 

(1) To maintain physical well- 
being; 

(2) To gain personal recogni- 
tion, of being regarded as a 
person of worth and impor- 
tance; 

(3) For security, for love and 
affection, comfort and safety. 


Physical Educator’s Task 

The teacher in physical educa- 
tion must sharpen his wits to per- 
ceive the human behavior before 
him, to interpret this behavior cor- 
rectly and understand what this be- 
havior means in terms of guidance 
and help. Then the teacher must 
endeavor to so guide the individual 
that he will be well adjusted to his 
group and environment. Any mem- 
ber of a physical education staff, 
especially the “coach,” should be 
constantly aware of the fact that 
much of his philosophy, his citizen- 
ship, even his personal life, is for- 
ever being adopted as the ideal way 
of living by student after student. 
He must also know that because he 
comes so Close to individuals as they 


1Louis Thorpe, The Psychology of 
Mental Health. New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1950, pp. 39-40. 


are “playing” and thus relieved of 
tension, that he is in a peculiarly de 
sirable situation to observe possibili 
ties for personality formation and 
guidance and thus to receive oppo! 
tunities to be of great assistance. 

It becomes the responsibility of all 
personnel in physical education to 
so guide the individual that he will 
be well adjusted to his group and 
environment. Good health, physi- 
cal well-being, success, mastery, 
achievement, social status, adven 
ture, creativeness, democratic exper 
iences—all these can and must be 
provided for each and every pupil 
in school from the various aspects 
of the physical education ‘curricu 
lum—required physical education 
courses; an adequate intramural pro- 
gram for every individual; and an 
intelligent interscholastic program, 
devoted to those who excel, rather 
than geared to implement the fi 
nancial budget. 

Above all, the teacher must re- 
member that a man who puts any 
thing ahead of the welfare of his 
students has no place in the field of 
physical education—or education, 
for that matter. To allow an indi- 
vidual to deteriorate physically, to 
break training rules, to develop un 
desirable living habits, is letting him 
miss a great lesson and is a great 
reflection on a teacher or coach who 
was so intent on teaching or coach 
ing or winning that he neglected the 
greater lesson. 


Desirable Developments 


Through the school years physi 
cal education should develop dy- 
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The physical educator alert to mental 


hygiene problems will watch this boy, 


namic health—strong respiratory 
and circulatory systems, improved 
nutrition, coordinated organic sys 
tem, muscular strength, release ol 
nervous tension and ability to sleep 
well—produce a feeling of satistac 
tion and social well-being, provide 
oportunitics to laugh, prevent in 
ception of negative personality fac 
tors, and, in fact, be largely respon 
sible for a great portion of desirable 
development in each human life. It 
is no small task. 

In addition, there is a contribu 
tion to emotional stability in the 
child and adolescent.. Self-control, 
poise, self-confidence, ability to keep 
calm under pressure-—all these are 
easily begun in the physical educa 
tion field and stand the individual 
in good stead as the years go by. 
Particularly during the stresses and 
strains of the teen-age period does 
physical education provide oppor 
tunities to work off emotional ten 
sion. 
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And finally, there is the develop- 
ment of a sense of social security. 
Ample opportunities are provided 
for developing agility, grace of move- 
ment, smoothness, and co-ordination. 
Physical education aims to eliminate 
physical misfits by starting young 
and working at each individual 
problem. From keeping up with 
playmates, getting along with peo- 
ple, to the highest degree of self-ex- 
pression and development of leader- 
ship qualities, happiness is the key- 
note of the program. 

Good citizenship is developed, 
good character is formulated, good 
judgment is stimulated and a sense 
of belonging to a group is produced. 
Many life-like situations arise that 
give opportunity to practice the 
social rules and graces—game prob- 
lems, working with people, necessi- 
ty for making quick and accurate 
decisions—all these will build a 
good foundation for the years ahead. 


Behavior Patterns 


In addition to the desired be- 
havior results, what are some of the 
behavior patterns that physical edu- 
cation personnel must be sure to 
recognize, understand, and seek to 
eliminate if they seem to be grow- 
ing out of proportion? We must 
realize that all individuals make use 
of a compensatory bolstering to 
some degree. Nevertheless, it is well 
to be cognizant of the nature of re- 
sponses which may lead to poor be- 
havior patterns and seek to elimi- 
nate them right from the. start. 
Actually these concerns may seem 
like trifles in the over-all picture, 
but too often it is the neglected 
trifile that leads to irreparable dam- 
age and forms the basis for the de. 
velopment of neuroses and social 
maladjustments. 


Watch the fellow who always 
excuses a missed tackle, a double 
dribble, poor tennis form, bad swim- 
ming technique in terms of every- 
thing but the real cause—himsell. 
Don’t permit constant “buck-pass- 


ing” to go unnoticed. The reason 
behind all this usually is a definite 
feeling of inferiority and an attempt 
to bolster self-confidence that if left 
to fester and grow may produce a 
badly warped individual whose. role 
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in our present social order will be 
very unhappy. 

Spend time with this lad. Teach 
him to face reality—to admit that 
he missed the tackle because of poor 
timing and needs more dummy prac- 
tice or because he was afraid and 
needs to overcome the fear or learn 
to tackle in spite of it. Capitalize 
on his successes and lead him to ad- 
mit his shortcomings. If he does 
not, and this attitude persists 
throughout his life, he may never 
know the real satisfaction of a job 
well done. 

Watch the boy who withdraws 
from reality, who never tries any 
new experience, who never enters 
into competition with others. Help 
him to overcome his fear of failure 
by giving him things to do that he 
can accomplish on a_ progressively 
harder level so that eventually he 
has learned the joy of new things 
tried, whether won or lost, for life 
in its essence is competitive and to 
withdraw from competition and 
new experiences is to withdraw from 
life itself. ‘Tragically, the mental 
hospitals are filled with people who 
have withdrawn from life so com- 
pletely that their private world no 
longer fits into the accepted scheme 
of things and life for them is actual- 
ly finished. 

Watch the boy who is overly 
shy, who will not mix with others, 
who objects to taking a shower with 
the other boys, who doesn’t want to 
appear as participant 
audience. 


before any 
Urge him on slowly, trv 
to find out the cause of his shyness, 
divert his attention, if possible, so 
that before he knows it he will be 
a part of the group without having 
stopped to realize that it is happen- 
ing. Above all, never embarrass or 
laugh at such a child. Teach his 
fellow classmates to be tolerant and 
helpful; thus teaching two lessons 
at the same time. 

Watch the boy who spends too 
much time in day-dreaming. Day- 
dreaming in itself is not bad and 
many great accomplishments grow 
out of the realization of an individ- 
ual’s dreams, but for the boy who 
kids himself into being the athlete 
of the year by being just that in 
his flights of fancy, there may be 


trouble ahead. A boy in his dreams 
may identify himself so completely 
with an admired character that he 
desires to imitate that he actually 
thinks of himself as a “Bob Rey- 
nolds,” or any other person famous 
for the ability he desires but lacks. 
The boy who is horrified by the 
thought of competition may day- 
dream himself into winning all 
events, to being the hero of every 
battle, and may progress in this rose- 
colored world even so far as to even- 
tually attempt to thus support him- 
self and even a family. At the ex- 
treme of this type of behavior is the 
schizophrenic who has completely 
lost himself in his dreams. But those 
on the “misty flats” in between are 
the ones who can and should be 


helped. 


Watch for the boy who practices 
repression—scorn—lI don’t care at- 
titude—‘‘sour grapes.” These, too, 
are attempts to satisfy a fear of fail- 
ure by an unhealthy substitute re- 
action. The boy who can’t make the 
team and goes around blowing off 
about how he woudn’t play with 
that crew if he were paid for it, in 
all likelihod may be pushing down 
a real sense of desire to do that very 
thing, and cultivating at the same 
time a feeling of inferiority that is 
not good. A berating and belittling 
manner may cover an actual envy 
that needs to be aired and redirected. 
Repression eventually leads to a 
self-denial of the very thing the in- 
dividual may want to do most. Help 
him admit what he wants to do and 
then start him doing. And, if the 
doing proves impossible, recognize 
that fact and the real reason for it, 
then provide a wholesome, adequate 
substitute. . 


Watch the boy who practices 
projection — always shifting the 
blame to someone else. It’s always 
someone else who started the fight, 
or caused the foul, or made him lose 
his balance. Or it’s the teacher 
who doesn’t know the proper tech- 
nique or can’t demonstrate the skill 
correctly. Counsel him wisely and 
set him straight, for life will not be 
kind to an adult with such an atti- 
tude. 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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Learning to 
Officiate Is 


FUN 


by JEAN R. SANFORD 


HE USUAL procedure in an of- 

ficials workshop or class is to 
have the students read certain rules, 
come to class and discuss questions 
of broad coverage, and then take a 
test on those rules. In the test they 
are usually asked to “parrot,” or to 
recognize in print, the exact repro- 
duction of a rule. When the same 
questions arise later, either in the 
written final or in a game situation, 
often the student remembers the 
question itself, but has difficulty re- 
membering whether her original in- 
terpretation was right or wrong. 

Is it possible, by involving funda- 
mental learning principles, to im- 
prove the techniques used in the 
training of basketball officials 
or any officials for that matter? Of- 
ten the learning of rules is a tedious 
process for instructors and students 
alike. For this reason, we, as teach- 
ers should be stimulated to make the 
training sessions and learning proc- 
ess both as interesting and as prac- 
tical as possible. 


Techniques for Learning 


Learning the application of rules 
can be made fun in more than one 
way. The techniques suggested here 
show that once again the problem 
situation approach shows promise of 
a challenging, basically sound, and 
interesting way of learning. The 
following are examples of how Rule 
6: Out-of-bounds, could be covered 
by written situations: 

(1) You are officiating in a small gym 
in which the end line touches the wall. A 
player, upon dribbling along the end line, 
brushes against the wall with her shoulder. 
The opposing team calls time-out to find 
out why a violation has not been called. 
You feel the teams may not be used to 
playing in a small gym and ought to be 
informed (tactfully) of violations in such 


Basketball officials can enjoy learning rules. 


cases. You call them together and explain 
what is “in” and what is “out-of-bounds” 
when boundary lines are at the base of a 
wall. 

(2) A player is chasing a ball which is 
going out of bounds. The player knocks 
the ball back in-bounds while she is in 
mid-air. All the other players on the 
court stop play, so you take official time 
out and explain why that is not a violation. 

(3) On a throw for a Red basket, the 
ball hits the supports of the backboard, 
but a Red player is able to catch the re 
bound while standing in-bounds. You blow 
your whistle and give it to the Blue out 
of-bounds. Some of the players look doubt 
ful, but respect your judgement and start 
play. At the next intermission two 
three of them ask, “What would happen 
if the ball had rebounded off the edge ol 
the backboard? Is it then good if caught 
while standing in-bounds?” Tell them the 
regulations for such an occurrence. 

(4) You are officiating at a well-attended 
basketball game with spectators sitting very 
near the side lines. As a Red makes a long 
pass down the court, a little child runs out 
on the court and causes the ball to be de 
flected. Both the Red and Blue players 
grab the ball. You give the ball out-of 
bounds to the Red. The Blue player thinks 


it should have been a jump, but is willing, 


to wait. and ask you at the next time-out 
How do you interpret the situation to her: 

(9) There is a “mad” scramble for the 
ball on the far side of the court and neither 
you nor the umpire knows who caused the 
ball to go out-of-bounds. You ask who 
hit it out and the players themselves do 
not seem to know. You then call a jump 
ball between opposing players. Give the 
justification for such a decision to an irate 
fan who feels vou should know who hit 
it out. 


Homemade Situations 

There is no such thing as “THE” 
set of situations. The above are 
just samples. Your own homemade 
ones can be fun and should suffice, 
for they will undoubtedly change 
each year as the rules change, and 
as you revise them for better rules 
coverage and more accurate student 
need. 
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Kach homemade situation should 
be stated so as to: 

(1) Make the justification of a decision 
necessary. The type which has the decision 
already made and requires justification is 
superior to that which demands a decision. 

(2) Necessitate some verbal interpre 
tation of the rule to one or many persons 
who may or may not have any knowledge 
of the situation. 


Use of the Situations 

Once the situations are created, 
their use is the most important fac 
tor in making this kind of learning 
procedure effective and interesting. 
It is a slight twist of the usual meth 
od of “parroting” rules for tests, but 
a twist that makes this learning task 
thorough and more fun. 

The situations (as above) are 
typed out on index cards and passed 
out to each member of the class. Each 
student reads her situation to herself 
and thinks through how she would 
han'le it. When enough time has 
elapsed to think it through, it is just 
a matter of taking turns “around-the 
circle.” Each student reads her sit 
uation aloud, interprets it her 
own words to make sure everyone 
undersiands it. She then designates 
the class as a whole, or individual 
members to help “role play” the so 
This 
is where it is important for you as an 
instructor to make sure they use the 
“role play” technique. Do not allow 
students to explain what they would 
say. They must use the exact words 
as if the situation were a real one. 

They 


lution of such an occurrence. 


must remain in the role 
play as long as the participants have 


questions. When they wish to break 


out of the “play,” a good technique 
is to have them say “cut.” 


Then they 
may ask questions of the instructor 


(Concluded on page 36) 
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Physical Educator— 
a mental hygienist 
(Continued from page 28) 


Watch for the boy who may 
manufacture a functional disorder 
as an alibi for failure. For instance, 
a boy who wants desperately to make 
a team may develop an aching back, 
bad knee, sore shoulder—all func- 
tional with no organic basis—to ex- 
plain his failure. Don’t underesti- 
mate these ailments. ‘To the indi- 
vidual the hurt is very real, but the 
injury is in his mind, Without real- 
izing it, he has rationalized the situ- 
ation by unconsciously admitting 
that, if he can’t play, no failure will 
be present. So the disorder develops 
without even a conscious effort. And 
this same boy as an adult may try 
the same thing when the going gets 
tough. 

Self-discipline is needed. ‘Talk it 
over carefully. ‘Train this lad to rec- 
ognize the real thing for what it is. 
If he can’t make the first team, get 
him to admit the need for a “bang- 
up” second team or a_ first-class 
manager. Such substitute habits, be- 
cause they are thoroughly normal 
and realistic adjustments to unchang- 
eable facts, will keep his attitude 
wholesome and may stand him in 
good stead when life turns up some 
similar situations. 


Watch the boy who seems to 
have no dominant purpose in life 
—who tries this and that with not 
much success and fading zeal—who 
piddles at golf and tennis and swim- 
ming and never masters anything. 
Direct his energies into a_ specific 
channel and make the reward for 
accomplishment especially attractive. 
Lack of a dominant purpose in life 
is one of the major causes of malad- 
justment and since the purposes of 
physical education are so clearly de- 
fined, they are easily transferred in 
one way or another into the life of 
such an individual. 


Watch the boy who becomes so 
used to accepting failure that he 
has lost his expectation for any- 
thing else. The “easy out” on the 
baseball team may be an example of 
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one for whom failure has become a 
habit. Help him to change his mind- 
set by recognizing small successes— 
a nice play at first, a good fielding 
eflort—so that the defeatist com- 
plex may be routed—and he may 
then even raise his batting average. 


Mental Hygiene for 
Teacher Training 


These examples in no way ex- 
haust the type of responses for which 
physical educators ought constantly 
to be on the alert. It appears evi- 
dent that teacher-training curricu- 
lums for majors and minors in phys- 
ical education ought to include a 
unit in mental hygiene at the junior- 
senior level, after general and edu- 
cational psychology have been mas- 
tered and before practice teaching 
has been undertaken. At Wayne 
State Teachers, we are carrying this 
unit in our course in Principles of 
Physical Education required of all 
men majoring or minoring in the 
field. This work might also be taught 
as a unit in the Physical Education 
Methods course. A special course 
for coaches, Psychology of Coaching, 
is being more widely offered in the 
course of study for those students 
planning to coach one or more ma- 
jor sports. In such a course much 
greater stress would be laid on this 
type of behavior problem. Such a 
course ought to be added to physical 
education curriculums where most 
men upon graduation expect to han- 
dle high school sports. 

In the last analysis, application 
will be the greatest perfector of skill 
and therefore practice-teacher super- 
visors can do much to counsel 
every student-teacher in this area. 
For supervisors a course at the grad- 
uate level in mental hygiene with a 
research project in the physical edu- 
cation area would be very desirable. 


Value of Reading 


Finally, it is not possible to esti- 
mate the value of wide reading in 
this area. A partial list of late ref- 
erences follows. These readings 
have been selected with an eye to 
giving a general background in the 
psychology of mental hygiene as well 
as a specific treatment of the prob- 
lems bearing on physical education. 
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Bounce Plus .... 


The technical and physical edu- 
cation “know-how” of Nissen 
experts means an ever-improved 
TRAMPOLINE for your pro- 
gram. 


Trampy Says: 
“Beats Me!” 


/ 


and Parts 
Available at once 


WEBWING Regulation WEB BEDS 
JUNIOR TRAMPOLINES 


Write for FREE Literature 


NISSEN TRAMPULINE® 


*Name “Trampoline” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


200 A AVE. N.W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


549-T 
MINI-TRAMP 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Finest in The World 
For The World's 
Greatest Athletes 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


GOOD QUALITY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
UNIFORMS 


Write for new 1952-53 Illustrated Circular No. 514 showing 
12 Gym Suits of late design. Attractive prices. 


Wualconal Sports Equipment Co. 


380 N. Marquette St., 


Fond du Lac. Wisconsin 


AN EASY WAY TO CLEAN SWIMMING POOLS 
AND SHOWER ROOMS 
without hard veya Simply sprinkle 


‘Bull Frog 


powder on damp surface, mop 
lightly, and flush with clear water. 
*® Removes rust stains, lime deposits, 
soap, oil, body grease and algae 
formation. ® Minimizes conditions 
that breed and spread infectious 
germs. ® Harmless to hands, cloth- 
ing, floor drains, ® Odorless. 


There's nothing else like it! It works 
like a charm even where hard rub- 
bing with ordinary cleaners has 
failed. 


Write for liberal free sample. 


BERMAN CHEMICAL CO. 
724 Superior Street Toledo 4, Ohio 
[] Please send free sample of Saf-T-Klenz. 

(] Please send quantity prices. 
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FIRM 
STREET 
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1953 Db 
CONVE 


Aerial views of the 
and brief notes on t 


vost, West ngefield, Mass 
Air view of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., site of the Central District Convention, March 25-28. CENTRAL 


Washington High School, Convention headquarters, is shown in the lower left. The + . ‘ 
Sioux River can be seen in the upper right. Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—March 25-28 
Sioux Falls, host city to the 1953 


Central District Convention, has a 
population of 52,000, is nestled in 
the valley of the Sioux River, and is 
the trading post of agricultural 
South Dakota. Its origin dates back 
This aerial to Sioux Indian conquests in 1862. 
view of Pitts- Convention sessions will be held 
burgh, Pa. in the Washington High School 
building, which is located withi 
suilding, which i ated within two 
Metet Con- blocks of the two leading hotels—the 
ference will Cataract and Carpenter. 
be held Sioux Falls citizens are eager to 
oo show convention guests some of their 
fine educational institutions. Re- 
point and cently four elementary schools have 
bridges. been built and construction is be- 
ginning on four new junior high 
schools. Some of these buildings have 
received national recognition for 
' their contributions in school archi- 
Pittsburgh Convention Bureau, Inc. tecture. 
Other points of interest to Con- 
Madison, Wis., capital city of the state, is the host for the Midwest District Conven- vention guests may be the new East 
tion, April 29-May 1. It is situated in the “land o’ lakes” region. River Crippled Children’s Hospital 
Arthur M. Vinje, Wisconsin State Journal Bidg., Madison and School. The Royal C. Johnson 
Veterans’ Hospital is the largest 
building in South Dakota. Both are 
open to visitors. 
The basic industrial enterprise in 
Sioux Falls is the meat packing in- 
dustry. Tours will be available 
through the Morrell packing plant, a 
multimillion dollar business. Sioux 
Falls, because of Morrell’s, has be- 
come a first-rate marketing center. 
Sioux Falls takes pride in its vast 
municipal Coliseum. The top dance 
bands of the country make periodic 
engagements at the beautiful Arkota 
Ballroom. 
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MISTRICT 


‘“aNTIONS 


h le six convention cities 


their points of interest 


Convention guests will hear the 
American Legion Chorus, three 
times national champions. The 120 
piece Washington High School Band 
and the 150-voice mixed chorus will 
entertain the general session. 


EASTERN 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—April 19-23 


One of the most vigorous indus- 
trial cities in the world, “new’’ Pitts- 
burgh will be the site of the 1953 
Eastern District Conference. 

At present, a gigantic reconstruc- 
tion program, financed by nearly two 
billion dollars of public and private 
funds, is under way in Pittsburgh. It 
is no longer the “smoky” city. The 
first stages of the program include a 
smoke control ordinance, a 36-acre 
Point Park, a 23-acre Gateway Cen 
ter just above Point Park, two giant 
office buildings, five downtown park- 
ing garages with capacity for 3,800 
cars, playground facilities, super- 
highways, a Greater Pittsburgh Air- 
port, flood-control low-rent 
housing. 

Pittsburgh, resting on the greatest 
coal deposits in the world, has 
long ruled the empire of steel. Its 
mills produce one-fifth of the annual 
U. S. output, the value of its manu- 
factured products exceeding that of 
each of 37 states. 

Extensive and = outstanding re- 
search facilities are also located in 
Pittsburgh. Convention visitors will 
want to see the Mellon Institute ol 
Industrial Research and, for cultural 
stimulation, the Buhl Planetarium 
and Carnegie Institute. (over) 


Visitors to Missoula, Mont., the Northwest District Convention city for April 16-18, 
will find themselves in a beautiful valley on the western slope of the Rockies. 
Montana State University is located here. 


This view of 
St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.. 
where the 
Southern 
District Con- 
vention will 
be held 
April 8-10, 
gives a 
glimpse of 
the 33-mile 
shoreline of 
the famous 
Sunshine 
City. 


Some of the snow-capped mountains surrounding Logan, Utah, host city to the 
Southwest District Convenion, April 8-10, can be seen in this air view. Utah State 
Agricultural College, Convention headquarters, can be seen in the foreground. 
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There are five colleges and univer- 
sities and 60 other institutions of 
higher learning; 228 public and pa- 
rochial schools, 51 of which are high 
schools. It is one of the greatest 
medical centers of the world. 

Pittsburgh has an exceptionally 
temperate climate, with an average 
of 75 degrees in the hottest month 
(July) and $1 degrees in the coldest 
month (January) . 


MIDWEST 
Madison, Wis.—April 29-May 1 


Madison, the capital city of Wis- 
consin, the seat of the state univer- 
sity, is your convention city for the 
1953 annual midwest District Con- 
vention. 

Wisconsin has long been known as 
the “land-o-lakes” region, and the 
city of Madison might appropriately 
be captioned the “four-lake region,” 
as beautiful lakes within the city 
lend an atmosphere which has made 
it both a summer resort and winter 
sports center. 

Madison has many city parks and 
recreational areas, seven libraries, 
and a state university. It is an im- 
portant medical center. Though pri- 
marily an educational and political 
center, Madison has a large jobbing 
and wholesale business, a large re- 
tail trade, and diversified manufac 
turing industries. 

In addition to the state univer- 
sity, Wisconsin has ten state colleges 
which train teachers. There are also 
17 private colleges which prepare 
teachers for the public schools. 

Madison has a variety of amuse- 
ments to offer the visitor, as well as 
innumerable recreational opportuni- 
ties, ranging from boating and fish- 
ing to skiing, ski jumping, and curl- 
ing, which are popular winter sports. 

You'll not want to miss spring in 
Madison. Plan to be there; meet 
old friends and acquaint yourself 
with new ideas; it’s Madison in 
April, the beautiful city of lakes. 


NORTHWEST 
Missoula, Mont.—April 16-18 


Missoula, hub of western Mon- 
tana’s vacation playground, will be 
the 1953 Northwest District Conven- 
tion city. Situated at the focal point 
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of five rich valleys on the western 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, Mis- 
soula is midway between Glacier and 
Yellowstone National Parks. 

Principal industries are agricul- 
ture, lumbering, and mining. A 
sugar processing plant serves the 
rapidly growing beet industry. The 
metropolitan area has a population 
of 34,000 and is the trading center 
for over 100,000 people. All-year- 
round sports and recreational pro- 
grams are possible. 

Montana State University, largest 
in Montana, has a campus of 100 
acres, plus the 520-acre face of 2000- 
foot Mount Sentinel, from which 
comes the description “the Univer- 
sity with a mountain on its campus.” 
The University has 20,000 2cres of 
experimental range and forest land, 
and its 160-acre biological station on 
Flathead Lake attracts scientists 
from all parts of the nation. 

Transportation includes two rail- 
roads, six bus lines, and service by 
Northwest - Orient Airlines. The 
mean annual temperature is 44.5 
degrees. 


SOUTHERN 
St. Petersburg, Fla.—April 8-10 


St. Petersburg’s fame as a tourist 
paradise is worldwide. Those who 
attend the 1953 Southern District 
Convention will be charmed by this 
city as are its over 100,000 residents. 

Home building is St. Petersburg’s 
largest industry today. Its location, 
apart from its superb climate, is a 
genuine attraction. Halfway down 
the scenic Gulf Coast of Florida, the 
city is situated on the tip of Penellas 
peninsula. 

Bays, bayous, and inlets give St. 
Petersburg more than 33 miles of 
shoreline for fishing, boating, and 
bathing. Lacking heavy industries, 
the “Sunshine City” is virtually 
smokeless, and the nature of its soil 
eliminates mud and dust. 

Nationally famous is Pasadena 
Community Church, presided over 
by Dr. J. Wallace Hamilton, which 
carries the service via loud speakers 
to thousands of persons parked in 
cars in a beautiful “garden sanctu- 
ary.” Dr. Hamilton will be a fea- 
tured speaker at the Convention. 

St. Petersburg has one of the 
greatest outdoor playgrounds found 


anywhere in America. Visitors and 
residents have also built up a variety 
of sports clubs. 

Baseball fans during February and 
March obtain a preseason view of 
most of the major league clubs as 
they come to Al Lang Field, on the 
waterfront for games with the New 
York Yankees and the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, who train in St. Petersburg. 
Greyhound racing is continuous 
through the winter at the St. Peters- 
burg Kennel Club, oldest dog racing 
track in America. 

St. Petersburg’s appeal to youth is 
winning the city national acclaim. 
The Young People’s Beach Club, 
sponsored by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, has 1,000 members. Here 
is held the famous Charm School. 


SOUTHWEST 
Logan, Utah—April 8-10 


Logan, 86 miles north of Salt 
Lake City, will be host to the 1953 
Southwest District Convention.  Sit- 
uated in the heart of beautiful, green 
Cache Valley, Logan is surrounded 
by snow-capped mountains, the 
home of Jim Bridger’s Mountain 
Men. 

The altitude of the valley floor is 
4535 feet, of the mountain crests, 
10,000 feet. Logan’s population is 
17,000. The main industries are 
evaporated milk plants, cheese and 
sugar factories, flour milling, raw 
crop canning, processing plants for 
poultry, and trout farms. 

Recreational facilities include fish- 
ing, golf courses, parks, canyon pic- 
nicking and camping sites, horseback 
riding, and swimming. The days are 
warm and the nights cool. 

Utah State Agricultural College is 
a land-grant college, with a faculty 
of 500 and a student body of 5,000. 
Its experimental farms and _ projects 
dot the state and, with its various 
laboratories, enable a hundred state 
and federal scientists to solve prob- 
lems affecting agriculture and other 
industries. Extension students ex- 
tend the enrollment to 8,000 persons. 

Besides Agriculture, there are the 
schools of Arts and Sciences, Com- 
merce, Education, Engineering and 
Technology, Forest Range and Wild- 
life Management, and Home Eco 
nomics. * 
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YOU 


Figure it out 
for yourself: 


ORDINARY CLEANING § 


92 
WILLYARD CLEANING $ 


47 Save hol 


the Cabor 


AH BAD eo every dollar you spend for maintenance 


You know it's 
right if it comes 
ina 
Checkerboard 


Drum 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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when you specify 


labor-saving floor treatments 


by tobe, 


This sample of visual arithmetic is just to re- 
mind you of three things: 


FIRST —the major operating expense in any 
building is maintenance 


SECOND —90% of the money spent on main- 
tenance goes for labor (only 10% for material) 


THIRD — Hillyard floor treatment products can 
save you up to HALF of this labor cost... 


Because they're specialized to go on easily — last 
longer — need less daily care. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


...0n your staff 
not your payroll 


Hillyard Chemical Company, St. Joseph, Missouri 


Please have the Hillyard Maintaineer in my vicinity call 
— make a complete floor survey — free of charge. 


NAME TITLE 
INSTITUTION 
ADDRESS __ 


CITY STATE 
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Officiating 


or the class. An instructor should 
also say “cut” if she feels the situa- 
tion has been sufiiciently covered. 

It is in this area that the whole 
thing can be a success or a failure, 
fun or boring. It is important that 
students be made to use their own 
words and not a “parroting’’ of the 
rules as printed. It is very impor- 
tant that others in the situation act 
normally, and ask questions which 
really come to their minds. 


(from page 29) 


Importance of Rule Book 

If the student, after reading her 
situation aloud and explaining it in 
her own words does not truthfully 
know the answer, she must step into 
her “role” and say, “I’m not sure of 
this answer, but I can look it up in 
the rule book right now.” This she 
does, and then answers in her own 
words. 

For this reason the rule book 
should be in a central spot during 
the class. This has three values: 

(1) The student is made to realize the 
importance of having a rule book along. 

(2) ‘There is no real shame in cases in 
doubt to admit they need to consult the 


rules. Too frequent use, of course, would 
be of concern. 

(3) The student is not forced to guess, 
or say, “I don’t know,” with no possibility 
of clearing doubt at the moment. 


“Dry Run” 

A “dry run” procedure for learn- 
ing arm signals can be used early 
in the course and continue as long 
as there seems to be a need for it. 
This need exists until the arm sig- 
nals become automatic with the 
word association of the decision. 
This should, after awhile, include 
the use of the whistle. When using 
this “dry run,” a moving person 
should represent the players. 

Very few written tests need be 
given until the WNORC test. The 
practice has been to include a situ- 
ational type test, corrected in class; 
then the sample rules test; then the 
final. All written tests are withheld 
until the latter days of the class. 


Why This Total Method? 

Now, why the convictions about 
this total method? Simply these: 

(1) When a situation arises, the decision 
will be remembered as it was justified in 
spoken words. ‘The peripheral questions 
concerning the justification will be covered 


by curious “role play” onlookers. 

(2) The student learns to justify rules 
or explain them in her own words—not 
just confirming a decision with yes! or No! 

(3) It gives the instructor an oppor- 
tunity to point out tact in interpretation. 
Ways of answering an irate person which 
do not sound curt or cocky can be suggested. 
New officials are often unaware of giving 
such an impression by words and tone of 
voice. 

(4) It seems important for students to 
feel they can look things up in the rule 
book, and that they have practice locating 
rules while others are watching and wait- 
ing. ‘True, the classroom is a simulated 
situation, but it has its pressures as does 
the real occurrence. 

(5) Mistakes will be made and will be 
corrected on the spot. This approach helps 
the student who memorizes perfectly, but 
has difficulty with interpretation in the 
actual situation. 

(6) The whole group feels involved in 
each situation, either as the person justify- 
ing the situation, a member of the “role 
play” or an onlooker who has a question. 
Each group member also sees herself as a 
person who may, sometime, have to inter- 
pret that very question. 

This procedure, along with scor- 
ing, timing, and actual officiating, 
(after students have gone through 
the situations), is the whole of the 
officiating workshop, session, or 


class. * 


YOUR PROGRAM 


Should include AERIAL TENNIS-DART 


Aerial Tennis-Dart equipment is quality built for hard use; is economi- 
cal to maintain because of the sturdy construction of the plywood 
paddles and the ability to replace broken feathers. 


preservative, 


The Birdie has a base of solid live rubber about one inch in diameter, 
with cupped, round shape and nipple point. Equipped with six strong, 
matched white feathers. Broken feathers may be replaced with replace- 
ment feathers that come in sets of six matched white feathers. 


The paddle is made of 34” thick, three-ply plywood with a built-up 


handle and leather top to prevent slipping. Paddle is 1734” long, with 
a head of fine inspected fir plywood treated with a special clear wood 


Due to the weight and carry of the Birdies, Aerial Tennis-Dart is more 
adaptable to outdoor play than badminton. 


IDEAL for INDOOR and OUTDOOR PLAY 


You will find Aerial Tennis-Dart a vigorous game that will hold your 
interest and increase in popularity once it is started. 

Men and women, as well as boys and girls will be delighted with the 
adequate muscle tone and agility that playing Aerial Tennis-Dart 
develops. 


For more complete information, write for descriptive circular containing rules and prices. 


SELLS AERIAL TENNIS CO. 
4834 Belinder Avenue Kansas City 3, Kansas 


Lowe & Camp- 
bell, and other 
leading sporting 
goods dealers, 
can supply you 
with authentic 
Aerial Tennis- 
Dart equipment. 
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EDUCATION FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


Below are excerpts from Part I of an AAHPER committee report being pub- 
lished in two parts in the JourNaAL: Part I1—Health Instruction (excerpts); Part I 
Physical Education and Bibliography (to appear in February). The committee mem 
bers are: Elizabeth Avery, AAHPER Health Education Consultant; Gerald A. Gara- 
fola, supervisor of physical education, Newark, N. ].; Howard Hoyman, professor of 
health education, University of Illinois, Urbana; Perry J]. Sandell, director of dental 
health education, American Dental Association, Chicago, Ill., and Elizabeth K. Zim- 
merli, chairman of the Department of Health and Physical Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven, Pa. For copies of the complete report or other information 
on civil defense, write to your State Director of Civil Defense. 


PART |. IMPLICATIONS IN HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


“The basic concept of the national plan 
for civil defense is self-reliance. Under this 
concept every responsible person this 
country has a duty to perform; he must 
train himself and his family in self-protec- 
tion and self-help. As he extends this con- 
cept of self-protection and self-help to his 
neighbor and his co-worker, the mutual 
advantages are obvious. . . . This is the basis 
of the self-reliance concept.”! 

This broad concept of civil defense has 
a fundamental similarity to the statement 
of the Educational Policies Commission. 
“The educated person understands the basic 
facts concerning health and disease. . . . The 
educated person protects his own health 
and that of his dependents. . The edu 
cated person works to improve the health 
of the community.”’2 

The health curriculum for grades 1 
through 12 generally includes ten snajor 
areas or units: (A) Personal Health, (B) 
Nutrition, (C) Communicable and Non 
communicable Disease, (D) Community 
Health and Sanitation, (F) Consumer 
Health Education, (F), Safety Fducation, 
(G) First Aid, (H) Home Care of the 
Sick, (1) Mental Health, and (J) Family 
Life Education. 

This report suggests specific topics and 
activities in health instruction for each 
area which have civil defense implications 
and indicates the grade level in which their 
application is recommended. Some dupli 
cation will be noted in the suggested topics 
and activities. This is considered desirable 
not only for emphasis, but also because 
schools vary in their treatment of these ten 
major areas of health instruction. 


1Federal Civil Defense Administration, “Interim 
Civil Defense Instructions for Schools and Col 
leves.”” August 1951 

2Fducational Policies Commission, ‘Policies for 
Fducation in American Democracy,’ Washington, 
D. C., NFA, 1946. Pp. 192. 

*The first four of these units appear in this 
article. 


A. Personal Health 


Good personal health is a basic essential 
for civil detense. In addition to the health 
topics commonly taught under this head 
ing, special emphasis should be given to: 
cleanliness; protection against the effects of 
atomic, biological, and chemical warfare; 
practical means of combating fatigue dui 
ing emergencies; the structure and func 
tion of the human body as related to pei 
sonal health; home care of the sick: 
importance of periodic health examina 
tions; and the correction of remedial 
defects. 

1. Suggested Topics 

a. Primary Grades 

(1) Soap and water cleanliness of the 
body. 

b. Intermediate Grades 

(1) Soap and water body cleanliness, 

(2) Decontamination of environment 
clothes, and person after atomic or chemi 
cal exposure 

(3) Regular, periodic, health examina 
tions and immediate correction of remedia 
ble defects 

(4) Study of body structure and fun 
tions as preparation for understanding the 
implications of civil defense in healthful 
living. first aid, and home nursing. 

c. Junior and Senior High School 

(1) Soap and water body cleanliness 

(2) Appropriate clothing in the event of 
modernized warfare 

(3) Decontamination of environment 
clothes, and person after 
atomic or chemical warfare 

(4) Regular, periodic health examina 
tions and immediate correction of remedia 
ble defects 


exposure to 


5) Proper procedures for combating fa 
tigue during emergencies 

(6) Study of body structure and fune 
tions as preparation for understanding the 
implications of civil defense in healthful 
living, first aid, and home nursing 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL FDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


2 Examples of Practical Activities 


a. Demonstrating and practicing thor 
ough washing of hands, nails, face, and hair 
necessary for decontamination; protection 
of eves, ears, nose, and mouth when unde 
simulated attack 

b. Committee study and reporting on 
FCDA recommendations for protection of 
civilians in the event of atomic, biological, 
or chemical warfare 

c. Integrating study of decontamination 
and protection into personal health and 
physical science education through inter 
change of student demonstration teams 

d. Conducting a publicity campaign on 
“preparedness” with emphasis on correction 
of remediable defects. 


B. Nutrition 


\ major responsibility of an individual 
under wartime conditions is the exercising 
of good judgment in the use of food and 
drink for himself and for others. High 
school youth may also be called upon to 
serve as volunteers in emergency food cen 
ters and hospital kitchens 
1. Sueeested Topics 

a. Primary Grades 

(1) Selection and use of safe food and 
water. 

b. Intermediate Grades 

(1) Selection and use of safe food and 
water, 

(2) Protection of food and water from 
contamination 

¢. Junior and Senior High Schools 

(1) Determination of safe food and 
water 

(2) Protection of food and water from 
contamination, 

(3) Amounts and kinds of food which 
should be stored at home for war or othe 
major emergencies. 

(4) Emergency procedures for preventing 
food spoilage. 

(5) Decontamination and disposal of ex 
posed foods in atomic, biological, and 
chemical wartare 

(6) Balanced diet for use during emer 
gency periods 

(7) Youth service in food centers, emer 
gency kitchens, hospital kitchens, canteens 
2. Examples of Practical Activities 

a. Demonstrating food pollution through 
simple fungi and bacteriological experi 
ments; how and where to store foods safely 
during attack; preservation of perishable 
food without refrigeration; decontamina 
tion of polluted food 

b. Planning emergency food stores for 
home or school and carrying out plans: 

c. Studying government pamphlets and 
descriptions of scientific experiments rela 
tive to diets. Planning diets for self, fam 
ily, and groups of volunteer workers during 
emergencies 

d. Learning how to preserve and package 
foods for emergencies. Applying this knowl 
edge as an extracurricular activity at home 
or in organized canning groups in church 
or school kitchens 

e. Organizing the class for sustained vol 
unteer service in school and hospital kitch 
ens and cafeterias 
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C. Communicable and Noncommuni- 
cable Diseases 


Developments in atomic, biological, and 
chemical warfare have created the possibil- 
ity that in the event of attack by these 
methods, a community might suddenly be 
faced with the care of thousands of casual- 
ties and disease victims. Civil defense plans 
must be formulated for prevention of dis- 
ease, for safe mass treatment of casualties, 
for maintenance of adequate sanitation, and 
for detection of chemical and_ biological 
hazards. 

1. Suggested Topics 

a. Primary and Intermediate Grades 

(1) Methods of controlling the spread of 
disease. 

b. Junior and Senior High Schools 

(1) Recognition of diseases. Understand- 
ing that when ill one should seek medical 
advice immediately as an important mea- 
sure in early detection and possible preven 
tion of an epidemic. 

(2) Causes and control of disease, both 
communicable and noncommunicable. This 
is particularly important in view of possible 
serious shortage in medical, nursing, and 
hospital services after a disaster. 

(3) Biological warfare (the spread of dis- 
ease). Understanding that disease may be 
directed against persons, animals, or food 
crops by contaminated air, water, or food. 

(4) Immunization procedures. Widespread 
immunization as a defense against biologi- 
cal warfare and epidemics. 

(5) Gases which may be used as a weap 
on of war, particularly colorless and odor- 
less nerve gas. Simple first aid measures, 
including absolute rest, thorough washing, 
and artificial respiration. 

2. Examples of Practical Activities 

a. Interviewing a medical representative 
on the civil defense committee concerning 
the need for citizens’ being well informed 
about prevention of disease, and about local 
problems of biological and chemical war- 
fare and provision of hospital services in 
the event of an epidemic. 

b. Discussing the role of students in de- 
fense against biological warfare. 

c. Group reading and reporting on pub 
lications related to biological warfare. 

d. Demonstrating first aid procedures for 
nerve gas victims. 


D. Community Health and Sanitation 

The effectiveness of civil defense in a 
community depends upon acceptance of 
responsibility by individuals for health and 
safety of the entire population. In event of 
a disaster, severe shortages of professional 
personnel, special facilities, and supplies, 
and the lack of many sanitary facilities 
complicate the planning for adequate 
health services, and proper sanitation. An 
understanding of resultant needs is an es- 
sential in securing necessary cooperative 
community effort. 
1. Suggested Topics 

a. Intermediate Grades 

(1) Human blood—its medical uses, com 
position, and functions, blood grouping, the 
RH factor, use of blood in medical research 
and in combating shock from accidents. 


(2) Need for and organization of a com 
munity blood procurement program. 

(3) Decontamination of foods. 

(4) Need and facilities for mass blood 
counts, blood typing, and RH typing as 
civil defense procedures. 

b. Junior and Senior High Schools 

(1) Human blood—its medical uses, com- 
position, and functions, blood grouping, the 
RH factor, use of blood in medical research 
and in combating shock from accidents. 

(2) Blood derivatives. 

(3) Need for, and organization of a 
community blood procurement program. 

(4) Need for, and plans to procure sup 
plementary hospital beds and other medical 
facilities in the event of disaster. 

(5) Need for, and use of fixed and mo- 
bile first aid stations, including the prob- 
lems of staffing them. 

(6) Problem of stockpiling medical, sur 
gical first aid, and blood supplies. 

(7) Need for, and procurement of post 
disaster sanitary water, milk, and food. 

(8) Problems involved in caring for seri 
ously ill and mentally disturbed patients. 

(9) Methods of decontaminations as a 
defense against radiation sickness. 

(10) Need and facilities for mass blood 
counts, blood typing, and RH typing as dis- 
aster protection procedures. 

(11) The increased need for pediatric, 
obstetric, mental hygiene, nursing and lab- 
oratory services in the event of disaster. 

(12) The need for health services for 
large numbers of evacuees. 

2. Examples of Practical Activities 

a. Group or committee visiting a blood 
center to observe how blood is collected, 
processed, stored, and distributed. 

b. Group or committee visiting a hospital 
laboratory to observe procedures for cross 
matching of donated blood with that of the 
recipient. 

c. Interviewing physicians on community 
blood requirements both in peace time and 
in the event of a disaster. 

d. Interviewing persons who have donated 
and those who have received blood. 

e. Group or committee visiting a local 
civil defense headquarters to learn how its 
organization and operation affect commu 
nity health. 

f. Discussing role of students in civil de- 
fense as litter bearers, messengers, plane 
spotters, drivers, workers in child care cen- 
ters, in hospitals, etc. 

g. Interviewing members of the loca) 
medical society to discuss plans for provid- 
ing supplementary hospital services, medi- 
cal, and laboratory facilities, ete., in the 
event of a disaster. 

h. Making large scale map of the com- 
munity for the purpose of becoming famil 
iar with streets and the locations of impor- 
tant community health services. 

i. Group or committee reporting on a 
model first aid center. 

j. Demonstrating proper treatment of 
food, milk, water after atomic bombing. 

k. Preparing a record of the blood group 
of each class member. 

1. Discussing and planning the students’ 
participation in caring for evacuees. * 
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Health Instruction 
(Continued from page 23) 


Student’s Health Practices 

The fourth step in determining 
the health needs and interests of 
the student is to find his health prac- 
tices. Systematic observation by the 
teacher of the student in the home- 
room, assembly, corridors, gymna- 
sium, and lunchroom will give perti- 
nent facts about his health practices. 
Careful recording is important. 

Another device is the demonstra- 
tion by the student of his first aid 
skills, home nursing techniques, and 
consumer buying. 

Surveys by students as to health 
practices of their classmates in show- 
ering following physical education, 
selection of luncheon foods, and pos- 
ture and body mechanics in the class- 
room can be used. Standardized 
health practice measuring devices 
are available. 

Up to this point, the teacher has 
dealt directly with the students. ‘To 
gain further information about the 
student’s health needs and interests, 
the teacher can obtain facts from 
surveys by the school health council; 
statistical information from the local 
health unit and state department of 
health; records of volunteer health 
agencies; interviews with the public 
health nurse; pupil diaries recording 
school life; conferences with the 
school dietitian, nurse, special edu- 
cation teacher, and counselor; infor 
mation in the pupil folder; and 
parent-teacher conferences. 


Use of Health Information 

These needs and interests of one 
student can be a guide to the teacher 
in determining the health needs and 
interests of remaining class mem- 
bers. Or, the teacher might use the 
objective devices on a cross-section of 
the class members to determine the 
students’ health needs and interests. 
After the teacher has found the 
needs and interests of many students 
in a class, those needs and interests 
that appear with the greatest fre- 
quency become the basis of the 
health instruction. 
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HEALTH 


The History of American Epidemiology, by 
C. k. A. Winslow; Wilson G. Smillie, James 
\. Doull, John Gordon. Franklin H. 
Fop, Editor. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co. 
1952. 190 pp. $4.75. 

This book is a monograph sponsored by 
the Epidemiology Section of the American 
Public Health Association. 


Personality in the Making, edited by Helen 
Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky. N. Y.: Har- 
per & Brothers. 454 pp. 1952. $4.50. 

An official summary report of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, this is a synthesis of the 
best of tested knowledge of specialists and 
the staff, with critical evaluation provided 
by the White House Conference itself. 

Its particular aim is to enable parents, 
educators, social workers, health practition 
ers, religious and community leaders, to 
make practical use of the best current 
knowledge on the healthy development of 
personality children. 


Man, The Chemical Machine, by Ernest Bor- 
ek. New York: Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway. 1952. 219 pp. $3.00. 

is an integrated presentation of 
biochemistry for the lay reader. Ingenious 
analogies and vivid word images are used 
to describe the chemical components of the 
body and their interactions. 

There are chapters on vitamins, sugars, 
amino acids, the mechanism of the. body's 
chemical self-defense, and the latest infor 
mation on antibiotics, Although it is an 
authoritative book, its lively style makes it 
most readable. 


Blood and the Nation's Health. The Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 
1952. 35 pp. Available from local Red 
Cross chapters or the national ARC head- 
quarters. 

This bulletin was prepared co-operative- 
ly by a committee of the AAHPER and 
staff of the American Red Cross. It will 
be most valuable for use in college classes 
in health, biology, and physiology. It con 
tains a suggested guide for campus blood 
drives. 


Protective Body Mechanics in Daily Life and 
in Nursing, A Manual for Nurses and Their 
Co-workers, by Margaret Campbell Winters. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co, 1952. 
150 pp. $3.50. 


This manual is designed primarily for 
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students and instructors nursing. 
deals with principles of body mechanics, 
factors that influence body alignment and 
movement and applications of the prin- 
ciples of body mechanics in the activities 
of the patient and the nurse. Physicians, 
medical students, therapists, and physical 
educators will find the manual an interest 
ing reference. 


Handbook on VD, by Carroll IT. Bowen. 
Coral Gables, Fla.: University of Miami 
Press. 65 pp. 

This is a short treatise on the facts about 
venereal diseases written for jay men. ‘The 
simple clear writing makes it useful as a 
reference for college and high school stu- 
dents. 


The Effects of Mobilization and the Defense 
Effort on the Public Schools. Research Divi- 
sion, National Education Association, 1201 

16th St, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 30, No. 3, Oct 
1952. 103 pp. 50c. 

This issue of the Research Bulletin pre 
sents the status of city school systems afte 
two years of the Korean conflict, with com- 
parable figures on enrollments, housing, 
school finances, school staff, and an esti- 
mate as to the extent and seriousness of the 
several problems. 


The Evaluation Schedules in Physical Edu- 
cation, Health Educaticn, and Recreation, 
available from AAHPER, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $1.00 
per set. Schedules for one area at 50 
cents. These schedules are designed to 
be used in conjunction with AACTE 
evaluation schedules. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical Education in England Since 1850, by 
Peter C. McIntosh. London: G. Bell and 
Sons Ltd. York House, Portugal St., Lon- 
don W.C. 2) 1952) 259 p. Student edition, 
$1.25; general edition, $1.55. 

Peter McIntosh is a Lecturer in Physical 
Education at Birmingham University. In 
his book he describes the history and social 
background which caused two systems of 
physical education to develop in England: 
the Public School System of organized games 
and sports, and the elementary school sys 
tem of physical training. 

The factors which caused difficulties in 
the gradual fusion of these two systems 
are discussed. While the fusion is by no 


means complete, the purpose of this book is 
to trace and account for the growth of the 
two systems and to examine how far they 
have become fused in the 20th century. 


The Rhythmic Program for Elementary Schools, 
by Grace Fielder. St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby Company. 1952. 244 pp. 

This book serves a dual purpose: tor 
classroom teachers and supervisors in ele- 
mentary schools and as a textbook in col 
leges for such courses as methods and ma- 
terials for teaching rhythms in elementary 
schools. Instructions and music are arranged 
in order of increasing complexity. 


RECREATION 


LIST OF RECREATION BOOKS 
Recreation Bibliography. Washington, 
D. C.: AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., 1953. 71 pp. $1.00. (mimeo- 
graphed) 

A comprehensive and new bibliog- 
raphy. Includes books under the head- 
ings of theory, history, philosophy, or- 
ganization, administration, leadership, 
areas, facilities, research, institutional, 
older people, programs, dancing, dra- 
matics, music, hobbies, crafts, games, 
storytelling, sports, parties, and camp- 
ing. 


The Complete Book of Party Games, by Alex- 
ander Van Rensselaer. New York: Sheridan 
House. 1952. 309 pp. $3.50. 

This resource book presents a multitude 
of ideas for entertaining at home, with a 
limited budget, and restricted floor space. 
It contains games, stunts, tricks, puzzles, 
prizes, and forfeits. — 

Fifty Terrific Tricks, by Joseph P. Todd. 
New York: Hart Publications. 1952. 96 pp. 
50c. 

This booklet describes and illustrates 50 
simple tricks that boys and girls between 
the ages of 9 and 15 can perform with ma- 
terials that are usually found in the home. 


An Introduction to Wild Flowers, by John 
Kiernan. New York: Hanover House. 1952. 
77 pp. $2.50. 

One hundred wild flowers are described 
and pictured in color, with the aim to pro- 
vide the beginner with an elementary guide 
to common wild flowers of the United 
States. 


GENERAL 


Camping for All It's Worth, by William F. 
Swanson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1952. 154 pp. $2.95. 

This is a practical book for amateur 
campers, offering instructions and_ illustra- 
tions on selecting a camp site, pitching a 
tent, making a lean-to, and building a large 
cabin. Hints are set down on choosing 
lumber, care of cabin and grounds, light- 
ing, cooking facilities, sanitation, and pro 
tection. 

In addition, there are sections on hiking, 
trails and highways, land and water travel, 
recreation parks, food, fishing, boats, wood 
lore, and first aid. * 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


RECREATION LEADERSHIP 


By H. DAN CORBIN, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 


For the first time, your students can study from a 
text that unites all phases of practical recreation 
information for many activities. 


The essentials of planning and directing many 
hobbies and games are given concretely so stu- 
January 1953 480 pages 


27 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP! 


dents can use the information as a practical guide 
book in their work. A fine chapter on adult rec- 
reation, including a consideration of geriatrics, 
plus the demands of the small child on the recrea- 
tion leader, broaden students’ ideas of how to deal 
with any age group. 


Illustrated 554” x 8%" 


HANDICRAFT: Simplified Procedure and Projects 
9TH EDITION 
By LESTER GRISWOLD 


e A completely detailed, abundantly illustrated 
how-to-do-it book on Handicraft. Valuable as a 
handbook and text for the Craft Director and 
Teacher, the Recreation Leader, the Occupational 
Therapist. and the Individual Craftsman. 

e Explains with clear and simple instructions 
how to proceed with any handicraft project .. . 
describes the tools and materials necessary 


and the actual steps involved. 

e After an introduction on design in handicraft, 
the book covers Basketry, Bookbinding, Ceramics, 
Cord Weaving, Fabric Decoration, Lapidary, 
Leatherwork, Metalwork, Plastics, Weaving, and 
Woodwork. 

e Over 600 drawings and photographs illustrate 
the book. 


December 1952 


480 pages Illustrated 


Send for Your Copies Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


RECORDED MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT 
For 


GYM 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 
Styled by j 
EMINENT DANCE AUTHORITIES 
Expressly for 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN ALL TYPES OF DANCE 


TAP e e BALLET e 
EXERCISE AND PRACTICE PHRASES 


e MODERN e e CHARACTER oe 
COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS 


DANCE ROUTINES— 
WRITTEN BY PROMINENT DANCE TEACHERS ——— 
CLEARLY WRITTEN AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD * 


DANCE TERMINOLOGY ye ALL DANCES ARRANGED TO RUSSELL RECORDS 


EACH ROUTINE INCLUDES A LIST OF STANDARD 
IN HANDY BOOKLET FORM 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG 


RUSSELL 


P.O. BOX 328 


RECORDS 


VENTURA, CALIF. 


* CHOICE For STUDENT 
BREAK RESISTANT PLASTIC 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 5, 1953, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


Doorway GYM BAR 


OF THE DOORWAY GYM Bam 


Fits by Expansion 


Into Doorway. 


Instantly 
Installed. F 


No Nails 
No Screws 


Booklet of 
exercises 
included. 


Recommended 

by doctors and 

health educators 
e 


Price $6.95 


Available at Leading Stores 


Or write for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. ¢ Chicago 30 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


Arizona Majors Meet 

‘The Student Majors of Arizona held thei 
annual meeting in Phoenix, Nov. 7. In- 
cluded in the program were section and 
business meetings and a joint meeting with 
the Arizona HPER Association members. 
A new constitution was adopted and_ ofh- 
cers were elected for the next year. 


University of North Carolina Plan 


A plan initiated this fall was the monthly 
dinner meeting of major students and fac- 
ulty members of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education. Lending variety and a 
broader exchange of ideas to these monthly 
affairs, major groups from neighboring col- 
leges are invited for dinner and recreation. 
100 Per Cent at Hamline 

Hamline Univ. in St. Paul has 100 per 
cent membership in the AAHPER among 
its majors and minors in health and physi- 
cal education for the fourth consecutive 
year. ‘Thirty-three students have become 
student members for the 1952-53 school 
year. 

These students have attended the fall 
meeting of the MAHPER, and are now 
making plans to attend the Central District 
Convention at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
and the state convention in the spring to be 
held at St. Cloud, Minn. 

Mrs. Pat Paterson and Clarence Nelson 
are advisors for the club. 


Women Majors Spensor Play Day 


The Women's Physical 


Organized each year by members of the 
physical edycation class on “Techniques of 
Teaching Team Sports” as a part of their 
preparation for teaching, the program was 
planned by the 15 girls taking the course. 
While there was some supervision and com- 
plete co-operation on the part of the fac- 
ulty members, the affair was essentially a 
student venture and the students accepted 
the entire responsibility for every aspect of 
organization. 


TIME-OUT 


An elderly couple had the habit of 
talking in their sleep. The husband 
was an ardent golfer and played 
every day. The wife was as ardent an 
auction-goer as her husband was a 
golfer. One night the husband had a 
dream and called out, “Fore!” and 
the wife promptly answered, “Four 
seventy-five.” 

Anxious girl to her roommate: 
“I’m so scared and worried over my 
test that my stomach feels like but- 
terflies are having a race in there.” 

Roommate: “Take an_ aspirin; 
maybe it will help you.” 

Anxious girl: “I did, and the but- 
terflies are playing tennis with it.” 

Contributed by the Student Major Club, 

Dept. of Physical Education and Ath- 

letics, Division for Women, the Uni- 

versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Education Club of the 
University of California, 


Santa’ Barbara’ College, 
held its annual Tri-Coun (| 
tv Play day Nov. 8. More 


than 300° girls from 15 
high schools and = junior 
colleges in the Tri-County 
area participated the 
following activities: soft- 
ball, basketball, volley 
ball, tennis, badminton, 
and modern dance. There 
were two play periods, the 
first being interschool 
competition, and the sec- 
ond, mixed team compe- 
tition. 

The play day was given 
the theme tithe of “Car- 
toon Carnival,” the name 
of a comic strip character 


being given to each of 


NICE TRY, GBHORGE!!! 


the mixed teams. 


Artist, Lenny Rosenberg, Brooklyn College. 
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Exercises... 

(Continued from page 15) 
right “hamstrings.” Always repeat 
to the left. In this exercise, the 
subject is also contracting his ab- 
dominals and hip flexors, which are 
working against the “hamstrings.” 
It is a good lateral trunk activity. 


Precautions 

In trunk bending to touch the 
floor with finger tips, the precaution 
should always be taken to stand in 
stride position, thus more nearly 
equalizing the arm and leg lengths, 
and so decreasing excess pull on the 
sacroiliac and lumbosacral joints. 
The real exercise here is on the 
gluteus maximus in rising to erect 
position against gravity. Of course, 
the erector spinae, or back muscles, 
hold the spine in its normal curves. 


Foot Exercises 

In order to help maintain the 
long arch of the foot, we need to 
strengthen the anterior and posterior 
tibials, the toe flexors (such as the 
flexor digitorum longus and flexor 
hallucis longus), and the lumbri- 
cales. In walking, where the calf 
muscles, (the gastrocnemius and sol- 
eus) , do the main work of springing 
for the next step, they work against 
the above muscle groups in that they 
tend to depress the long arch and 
metatarsal arch. Plantar flexion of 
the toes, such as curling toes down- 
ward over the edges of a platform, 
or walking with the toes gripping 
the ground and feet toeing ahead 
each step, would be in order. 


Posture versus Sports 

In Miss Boynton’s article referred 
to above, she makes the point that 
many of our sports tend to develop 
muscles already strong, thus causing 
greater stretch of the weaker antag- 
onists. So, if a participant starts 
with postural imbalance, the sport 
in which he is engaging may accen- 
tuate this poor alignment. If no bad 
postural defects are present, practice 
in the sport should include strength- 
ening the antagonists of the strong 
muscles mostly to be used, in order 
to maintain good body mechanics. 

Of course, postural defects may be 
severe enough that joint displace- 
ment exists. Where this is so, it is 
absolutely essential to have an ortho- 
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Write for Complete Catalog 
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design at no extra charge. Why not take 
advantage of this very desirable “identifi- 
cation” feature! 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS: 


pedic physician correct the joint dis- 
placement and, under his guidance, 
give exercises to strengthen the weak- 
er muscle groups in order to obtain 
good alignment, before any activity 
of the stronger muscles occurs. 


Summary 


In other words, when posture is 
poor, the weak muscles become weak 
er still because they are stretched by 
stronger antagonists and gravity. 
Skeletal alignment is affected, and 
this is increased instead of helped 
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if the strong working groups are 
further strengthened 
If strain and over-fatigue ¢ 
moved, 


shortened. 
an bé re 
and the weaker muscle groups 
properly exercised, then all the mus 
cle groups 
advantage. 


can act and develop to 
This can be done in ex 
ercise programs and in sports. 

with 
advice at times, know which muscles 
need strengthening and give suitable 
activity for 


In brief, we must, medical 


these before exercising 
might re 


sult in strain and postural defects. * 


strong antagonists which 
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q Capezio products represent true economy in all 
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Send for the new Capezio 
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ites for dance in physical Exec. Offices: 
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San Francisco * San Mateo 
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RECORDS 
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SHEET MUSIC 
FOR 
Class - Technique - Performance 


ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED 
WITH 
SUGGESTIONS for MOVEMENT 


These records are on the approved lists 
of the Boards of Education of New York 
City, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., 
Los Angeles, etc. 


Write for 1952-53 Catalogue 
to 
FREDA D. MILLER 
8 Tudor City Place 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Editor, National Section on Dance, 


DANCE NEWS FROM 
MIDWEST DISTRICT 


District Chairmen 


Nancy Brock, of Purdue University, was 
recently selected to replace Catherine Men- 
dum as Dance Chairman for the Midwest 
District and we are happy to turn the Spot- 
light on her this month. 

Miss Brock attended Western Reserve 
University, Bennington School of the Dance, 
and Hanya Holm School of the Dance. As- 
sistant Professor of Physical Education for 
Women at Purdue University since 1950, 
she instructed in dance at Madeira School, 
Greenway, Va.; the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. (where she also directed the 
Creative Dance Group); and Connecticut 
College — New York University School of 
Dance. (Dance Notation.) 

She is a member of Dance Notation Bu- 
reau, has done research in dance history, 
and since 1937 has done choreography for 
group and solo performances, as well as lec- 
tures and lecture-recitals. 


Fulbright Award for Miss Er:anger 

Margaret Erlanger, head of (xe Diss e Di- 
vision at the University of Illinois, is !ea.- 
ing soon for New Zealand, where she will 
spend a year training teachers in modern 
dance and starting an Orchesis group. The 
opportunity was awarded her through a 
Fulbright fellowship. 

She will be teaching at the U. of Otago 
in Dunedin, the only University in New 
Zealand offering physical education. Last 
summer Miss Erlanger spent three weeks in 
Berlin and two weeks in Switzerland study- 
ing with Mary Wigman and Harold Kreutz- 
berg. 


‘Dance Activities at U. of Tl. 


Orchesis, at U. of Illinois, will present 
its annual concert in March, with effort 
focused this year on expanding short com- 
positions into longer suites, to unify the 
production, Proceeds will be used for schol- 
arships to provide summer study for two 
members. 

As part of the Contemporary Arts Fes 
tival at. the University, José Limon and 
Company and Merce Cunningham will pre- 
sent concerts in February and March, re- 
spectively. An exhibit of Laban Dance 
Notation from the Notation Bureau of New 
York will also be featured. 


by MARGARET DEHAAN FREED 
519B, Brackenridge Apts , Lake Austin Blvd., Austin, Texas. 
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Nancy Brock 


Technique has received a new emphasis 
with various approaches being presented by 
students who studied during the summer 
at Connecticut College, Perry-Mansfield, 
and Colorado College. One of the high- 
lights of the technique sessions will be the 
master lesson by Harold Kreutzberg in 
March, sponsored by Orchesis. 


Indiana Teachers Confer 


‘Twenty dance teachers met in Indian- 
apolis during the State Teachers Association 
meetings in October to discuss ways of fur- 
thering interest in a dance program for the 
public schools in the state. 

The following were agreed upon as a 
working basis for the year: 

(1) Work closely with State P.E. Associa- 
tion, using the organization and its news 
letter to keep informed of new develop- 
ments in dance, programs, workshops, etc. 

(2) Share with others books, music, and 
ideas for meeting the problem of accom- 
paniment. 

(3) Dance teachers in various parts of the 
state to be available for dance days and 
symposiums for high school students and 
teachers. 

(4) Work closely with State G.A.A., 
through its publications and programs. 

Eleanor Forsythe, of Indiana State Leach- 
ers College, agreed to act as Dance Editor 
for State PEA News Letter and for the GAA 
publication: news items should be sent to 
her. 
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From Indiana University 

Jane Fox, national dance section chair- 
man, writes from Indiana University that 
the Dance Workshop has several projects 
recently completed and currently in prog- 
ress. Included are a lecture demonstration 


March. Dudley, Maslow, Bales, and Com- 
pany’s concert will be presented in March 
as part of the Indiana U. Auditorium Series. 

Under the leadership of Joan Higginson, 
new instructor in dance, a group for begin- 
ning students has been organized. Specifi- 
cally for beginners, the group meets once 
a week to work on technique and ap- 
proaches to composition. Miss Higginson 


also teaches a children’s class in creative 
dance on Saturdays. 


Dance Notes from Purdue 


The enroliment in modern dance classes 
at Purdue reflects the heightened interest 


the terms modern and ballroom dance. So 
writes Nancy Brock, ass't- professor, and 
Midwest District Chairman. 

This season, members of the Dance Club 
are planning a lecture demonstration to 
explain modern dance to high school stu 
dents in the area. Plans are also being 
made to stimulate interest by sponsoring a 
Dance Day Workshop in technique and 


SMITH COLLEGE | 


creative work, climaxed by a performance 
of a professional company. 


Miami U. Plans Many Activities 


Mrs. France C,. Benz reports a variety of 


for the Fine Arts Club of English, Ind., a in dance which appears to be a At tine Dance Work 
program presented over shop was organized and planned by the ad 
station, and the annual convocation vanced Dance Structure class, presenting 
f program in the University Auditorium in modern dance and very few still confuse 


dances, studies and works in progress, by 
all students in dance classes or extra-cun 
ricular groups 

The purpose was to give dance students 
a chance to see more dance, to perform be 
fore a group, and to acquaint them with 
problems of dance production. Included in 
the project were Junior and Senior Orche 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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Tuition Scholarships Available 
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DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SMITH COLLEGE 
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Prepared by Frances Bascom and _ | 
Charlotte Irey of the Dance Re- | 
sources Committee, National Sec- 
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TABLE TENNIS 


EQUIPMENT 
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“ON THE TEAM” 


No sports program is 

complete without Table Ten- 

nis, because no other competitive 

sport is open to ALL — regardless 

of age, sex, or athletic ability. 

Girl and boy, Freshman and Sen- 

ior, athlete and non-athlete face 
each other on equal footing. 


HMearwurdl TABLE TENNIS 


THE EQUIPMENT OF CHAMPIONS 
FOR ALL 


TOP PERFORMANCE 


is built into Har 
vard equipment 
by the nation’s 
leading manufac 
turer. This fine 
equipment gives each 
player added skill and extra thrills 


Send for your supply of 
Harvard regulation Table 
Tennis Tournament Charts. 


Horvard Table Tennis Co. Dept. 
60 State St., Boston, 
Gentiemen 
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RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Editor, Recreational Therapy Section, 3411 N St.. N. W 


Washington 7, D. C 


For full information on the Operating Code of the Recreational Therapy 
Section, and on how to become identified with this new Section, see “Recrea- 
tional Therapy” in the June 1952 issue of this JOURNAL. Suggestions rela- 
tive to the content of this column should be mailed to the Section Editor. 


District and State Sections 


in the near future, most district and State 
Associations for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation will be holding their an- 
nual meetings. Those interested in the 
organization, at these local levels, of coun- 
terparts of the national Recreation Therapy 
Section, are advised to select at an early 
date representatives to petition the presi- 
dents of their local associations for appro- 
priate action. 

The Recreational Therapy Section Oper- 
ating Code, published in the June 1952 
JOURNAL, anticipates the formation of such 
sections, and will serve as a guide in the 
development of other necessary operating 
codes. Leaders in the Recreational Ther- 
apy field are encouraged to take the initia- 
tive in the formation of District and State 
Recreational Therapy Sections, for these 
will constitute the basic structure upon 
which our national section will continue to 
grow. 


Job Qualifications and 
Opportunities 


Recently your editor has received several 
requests from college students for informa- 
tion relative to schools offering training in 
Recreational Therapy and to qualifications 
required and opportunities for employment 
in this general area. This column in the 
November JOURNAL pointed to the special- 
ized graduate training being offered at 
Springfield College, University of Minne 
sota, and Columbia University. Information 
relative’ to selected graduate and under- 
graduate courses should be obtained from 
the many schools offering courses in Rec- 
reation, Physical Education, Group Work, 
Occupational Therapy, and the like. 

Qualification requirements for employ- 
ment opportunities in recreational therapy 
can be obtained from the following agen 
cies which are known to employ recreation 
workers in hospitals: 

Recruitment and Placement Service 
Office of Personnel 

Veterans Administration’ 
Washington 25, D. C. 

State Personnel Board Office 

1015 L Street, Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Minnesota Civil Service Department 
State Office Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Personnel Service 

American National Red Cross 
18th and D Streets, N. W. 
Washington 13, D. C. 


State Department of Civil Service 
Albany, New York 


Department of Public Welfare 
Room 1500, 160 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


For an excellent description of hospital 
recreation positions in the federal govern- 
ment and the general qualifications re- 
quired therefor, the reader is referred to 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
Class Specifications, Recreation Series, GS- 
188-0, February 1951. These may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 20 cents per copy. 

The National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, Inc., Room 1015, 11 S. 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, maintains 
a “National Personnel Registry and Em- 
ployment Exchange.” Personnel placement 
service information is also obtainable from: 


W. C. Sutherland 

Personnel Director 

National Recreation Association 
315 4th Avenue 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Dr. J. Bertram Kessel 

Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor Ed- 
ucation, AANHPER 

1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ARC Needs Hospital 


Recreationists 


The American National Red Cross is re- 
cruiting women recreation workers for posi- 
tions in hospitals of the Armed Forces ot 
the United States wherever they may be 
located, Persons accepting employment in 
these positions become employees of the 
ARC with the understanding that they are 
available for service in any geographical 
area, including overseas. Preference is given 
the college graduate. * 
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Dance 


sis, with memberships of 100 and 32 re- 
spectively. 

Also in December, Emily Frankel and 
Mark Ryder appeared in concert, sponsored 
by Senior Orchesis. The duo also conducted 
a lecture demonstration for interested stu- 
dents and faculty. 

An attempt is being made to start a trav- 
eling dance group; two trips were made 
last year and several more are planned for 
this year, to interest high school students 
in dance. The group also plans a dance 
day with another college to exchange ideas. 


MORE NEWS FROM 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Traditional Events at Univ. of Okla. 

I'wo groups participate in dance activi- 
ties at the University of Oklahoma at Nor- 
man: Orchesis Dance Club and the Dance 
Majors. There are two traditional programs 
during the fall term: the Dance of Wel- 
come, a part of the Mortar Board evening 
of welcome to new women students, and 
the Juggler of Notre Dame, which is pre- 
sented just before Christmas and will ap- 
pear the third time on a TV broadcast. 

In March, Orchesis will present a pro- 
gram of original dances for the MacDowell 
Club of Oklahoma City. Most of the music 
will be composed by fellowship members 
of the MacDowell Colony. In addition, a 
full-length ballet Clytemnestra, written by 
Dorothy Young, former Orchesis president, 
will be performed, with Helen Gregory, di 
rector of dance, in the title role. 

In addition to the annual Dance Re 
cital, Orchesis members. will compose and 
dance in the Music-Drama School produc 
tion of Smetana’s Bartered Bride. 


(from page 45) 


Square Dance Clinics at Winthrop 

From Dec. 1-14, square dance reigns su 
preme at Winthrop College, S. C., where 
the sixth square dance session is conducted 
by Gene Gowing, director of Folkways 
Foundation. 

The program includes clinics for Junior 
and Senior High schools; classes in square 
dance and English Morris and Sword dances 
for college students; a leaders workshop for 
teachers and other leaders; a gala square 
dance for the college. Julia Post, instructor, 
reports that II schools have participated in 
the clinics in the past 

Alice Hayden Salo, modern dance instruc 
tor, outlines a full calendar for the Mod 
ern Dance Group, including several dem- 
onstrations for high school students, a 
Christmas program with the college choir, 
and sponsorship of a State Dance Day for 
college students. 


Southern Methodist Activities 

Dallas and SMU are becoming more 
dance-minded, writes Jda May Hogshead, 
dance director, allowing for extensive dance 
plans for the year. Demonstrations of mod 
ern dance have been presented to the Fresh- 
man physical education classes. 

A group of students will attend the an- 
nual Texas Dance Symposium in Austin 
later in the year, and plans are being 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 
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In the actual dance of as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes. 
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The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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made for an informal recital in January, as 
well as for the annual concert in May 

Also, in the spring the Women’s Physical 
Education Dept. will sponsor its third Folk 
Dance Festival. 


Full Schedule at Odessa 

Because Belle Mead Holm directs dance 
at Odessa High School and Odessa College, 
Texas, the Dance Groups at the two insti 
tutions often combine forces. ‘This will be 
true of the production Oklahoma, spon 
sored by the college drama, music, and 
physical education depts. Participation in 
other college events later in the spring will 
include dances for the Shakespearean Fes 
tival and the annual spring concert. 

The high school modern dance group, 
Terpsichore Theatre, plans many other 
performances during the year: at the Texas 
Women’s P.E. clinic, presenting four ap 
proaches to dance for high school students; 
a choral drama Why the Chimes Rang at 
Christmas; programs in March for the 
Texas State Teachers Assn., at Paschall 
H.S. in Fort Worth and on a TV show fea 
turing Odessa Youth Talent 


Sam Houston Dance Group Tours 

The Sam Houston State Teachers College 
Dance Group finished the spring of 1952 
with a tour which took 18 young men and 
women dancers to three Texas High 
Schools. Another tour is planned for next 
spring, visiting other Texas high schools, 

During the fall semester, choreography 
was completed on a new work, based on 
the theme of a New Orleans Negro funeral 
of the 1920's. This dance was performed 
for the Homecoming assembly program and 
was repeated at the Texas Dance Sympo 
sium at Univ. of Texas early in December. 

Plans for the spring include a perform. 
ance for the Sam Houston branch of AAUW 
at its Fine Arts meeting in March. *® 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 


and Lesson Plans 
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BY 
PIA GILBERT 
Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Record- 
ing) L.P. record 30 minutes of accom- 
paniment for techniques, rhythmic fun- 
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SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR THIS 
RECORDING 
BY 
AILEENE LOCKHART 
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TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 
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TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 


in 
ARCHERY... RIDING ... DANCE 
Late June and early September 1953 
Write Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St., 16A) New York 11, N.Y 


SQUARE DANCE PaRry 


by Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, countr 
games, refresament recipes, mixers, music wit 
chords, 40 photos of basic steps and games. Excel- 
jent for beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to: 
VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 
Dept. G, G.P.0. Box 540, New York 1, N. Y. 


RHYTHM and the NOYES TECHNIQUE 
by Valeria Ladd 


A BOOK she DANCER ton 


and 280 diagrams. $6.50 incl. postage. 
Press of William J. Clark 


655 6th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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A MONTHLY 


Prohibited Construction 


Gymnasiums, swimming pools, and other 
recreational facilities, built by schools and 
colleges, have either been prohibited out- 
right or else permitted only after applica 
tion to the NPA, 

Ihe amended regulations will permit self 
authorization for recreational construction 
after May 1, 1953, for amounts up to 5 tons 
of steel (not to include over 2 tons of struc 
tural steel), 500 pounds of copper and 300 
pounds of aluminum per project per quai 
ter, Such self-authorization will also permit 
the use of DO rating authority for build 
ing equipment up to $15,000 and produc 
tion equipment up to $5,000. 

Since October 3, 1952, the Office of Edu 
cation has been handling applications from 
schools and colleges who wish to build rec- 
reational facilities of a type now prohibited. 
Until the limited self-authorization goes 
into effect, this applies to all recreational 
construction proposed by education authori 
ties. These applications have hitherto been 
made to the NPA. 


Health Conference 

Early in the fall, the Health Division of 
the AAHPER sponsored a conference be- 
tween departments of the National Educa 
tion Association and representatives of 14 
voluntary agencies in health. Chairman of 
the conference was Charles C. Wilson, M.D., 
professor of education and public health, 
Yale University. Discussion centered around 
five problems — relationship of voluntary 
agencies and teacher education institutions, 
integration of health education, public re 
lations, policies and relationships at the 
local level, and co-ordination among vol 
untary agencies. 


Scholarships 


[he University of linois School of 
Physical Education announces openings for 
teaching assistantships, research assistant 
ships and fellowships for the school year 
1953-54. Candidates should apply for appli- 
cation forms and turther information to: 
Director S. C. Staley, School of Physical Edu- 
cation, 107 Huff Gymnasium, Urbana, Ill. 

The Pennsylvania State College School of 
Physical Education and Athletics announces 
openings for eight graduate assistantships, 
eight graduate stipend scholarships and 
three graduate scholarships in health, phys- 
ical education or recreation. These are 
open to both men and women for the 
academic year 1953-54. 
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REPORT ON 


For further information and application 
blanks, address: Dr, Lloyd M. Jones, School 
of Physical Education and Athletics, 0” Dr. 
Harold K. Schilling, Dean, The Graduate 
School, Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

The University of Wisconsin Blanche M. 
Frilling Scholarship of $300 is available to 
interested graduate women students with 
experience in physical education. ‘This 
scholarship carries with it a waiver of the 
out-of-state tuition. Apply to Registrar, 
Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis,, for application blanks. 


BOOKS FOR ABROAD 


A reminder to send professional books* to 
Carl Willgoose, State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 
for shipment to needy professional workers 
in foreign countries. 

*See September JOURNAL, p. 54 


Fluoridated Water in U. S. 


the American Dental Association reports 
that nearly a million persons in the United 
States are receiving fluoridated water as a 
protection against dental decay. The mea- 
sure has been approved for more than 16 
million others. 

The unit cost of the program was found 
to average slightly more than 9c a person, 
with one-fourth of communities operating 
the program at an annual per capita cost 
of 5c or less ; 

The majority of communities planned 
this program through water revenue with 
out an increase in rates. 


World Interest in Health 


Dr. Brock Chisholm, director general of 
the World Health Organization, has ve 
ported that 1951 was an encouraging yeat 
for the health of the world. The past year 
has been characterized by a gradual devel 
opment of the world health consciousness 
and by a broadening of the general con 
cepts of the right to health. 

\s examples of the increasing interest in 
health, Dr. Chisholm cited the establish- 
ment in 1951 of health demonstration areas 
in which health work is shown to be an 
integral part of the social and economic 
development of the community; and inclu- 
sion of health experts in survey missions. 


NATIONAL. NEWS 


Assignment in Mexico 


In January of 1953, Professor Marshall 
L. Walters, director of YMCA Physical Ed- 
ucation at Springfield College, will begin a 
new five and one-half year assignment with 
the International Committee of the YMCA 
and the government of Mexico, in Mexico. 
He will aid in the formulation of a policy 
and program for the new 25,000 University 
of Mexico student physical education and 
sports program and in the training of sports 
officials for the coming Central American 
Games in 1953 and the Pan-American 
Games in 1955. 

In addition, Prof. Walters will set up a 
new professional education and training 
program for physical education, and aid 
in the expansion program of the YMCA 
and related staff training. 


Recreation Work in Germany 


Henry D. Schubert, superintendent of 
the recreation division, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, has been selected by the U. S. State 
Department to inspect, review, and report 
on recreational programs in German Cities. 
He left Nov. 30 for four months in Ger 
many. He will also act as consultant to 
German municipal officials on city recrea 
tion activities and projects. 

Dearborn’s recreation program has for 
several years been of particular interest to 
the German people. Several groups of Ger- 
man exchange students have visited and 
inspected Dearborn’s playgrounds. 


Dr. Kelly in Singapore 


Dr. Elizabeth Kelly, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California, is now in Singapore as 
a health educator for the World Health 
Organization. Just before leaving to take 
up her new duties, she wrote: “It is a won 
derful assignment. Seven specialists are go 
ing out to assist in the development of a 
school of Public Health and Social Medi 
cine. All the others are M.D.’s. It is the 
first time they have included Health Edu 
cation. The setting up of an organized 
community approach to health educational 
problems will be a challenge. U. N. gives 
a fellowship to a native Asian of promise 
who will work right along with me and the 
staff working on the new curriculum. He 
then gets his M.P.H. in Health Education 
over here and goes back to head up that 
division. I shall be gone two years.” * 
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KNOX COLLEGE MEMORIAL 
GYMNASIUM, Galesburg, Ill. 
Architects: Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, Chicago 


5,948 Extra Square 
Feet Of Usable 
Floor Space With 


Take a close look at the pictures above. At the top, all 
the Medart Seats are in open position ready to comfort- 
ably and safely accommodate a packed-to-the-rafters 


audience of 3,200! The inset shows side seats closed, 
and seats at one end still open. 


These two pictures explain why this gym, with seating 
capacity for 3, 200 persons, requires a building virtually n 
rger than wi TTmagine whet 


the size of this building would be, and the startling 


extra cost, if 3200 expensive fixed seats had been in- 
talled! 


Here is an example proving how Medart Telescopic 
Gym Seats actually regain the use of 5,948 square eet 
of extra floor space for daily class activity—evidence o 


the tremendous savings in building costs made possible 
by better utilization of space. 


Telescopic Lockers & Wire Lockerobes 
Gym Seats Bosket Shelving & Grode-Robes 


TELESCOPIC’ GYM SEATS 


Send for The WEW Medart Catalog 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
Stagle Source For 


Basketball Physical Fitness 
Bockstops Apparatus 


3e-of - Ing are important factors 
too. Because of Medart’s exclusive ‘Floating Motion” 
design, it takes little effort and only a few moments to 
completely open or close Medart Seats. If all the seats 
are not needed, only one row, or aS many rows as re- 
quired, can be provided and remaining rows left closed. 


Safety is assured, even under loads of 400 Lbs. per lineal 
foot. Medart’s steel understructure is a complete free- 
standing assembly. Solid, one-piece wood seats, risers 
and footboards add extra strength and are not used to 
tie together the steel understructure members. Each 
row of seats is eeneed from the floor by four vertical 
steel members. 


Many Other Exclusive Features make Medart Telescopic 
Gym Seats a best buy”. If you have a seating problem, 
write Medart. 


*Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are 
fully piotected by U.S. Patents 


Gymnasium Equipment 
Basketball & Football Physical Therepy 
Scoreboards Equipment 


for health and 
recreation 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


:---Rubber Tire Skates--- 
FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
~ NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE - 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


CHICAGG 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, HLLINOIS 
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by RACHEL BLACKrURN 
Editor, National Section on Women's Athletics, Centiai High School, Tulsa, Oklanoma 


Committee Hears Purpose of NSWA 

Mrs. Patricia Taytor, Mass. state repre- 
sentative, NSWA, reports a state committee 
meeting held Nov. 14 at the Highland 
Hotel, in, Springfield. The purpose of the 
meeting was to bring together and unite 
the members of the newly organized com- 
mittee. 


Sports Chairman Appointed 
The Mass. State Representative for 
NSWA recently appointed the following 
Sports Chairmen: 

Field Hockey, Cary! Newhof, Smith Col 
lege, Northampton, Mass. 
Basketball, Barbara Ann Davis, 

H. S., Newton, Mass. 
Softball, Mildred Barnes, Westfield H. S., 
Westfield, Mass. 
Cheerleaders, Barbara Richardson, Tech- 
nical H. S., Springfield, Mass. 


New Jersey Holds Exhibit 

When the New Jersey Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers met for its annual con- 
vention Oct. 22-24 in Atlantic City, the 
N. J. NSWA was among jits exhibitors. 
Helen Messeka of the Westfield Senior High 
School represented the public relations com- 
mittee with a table display|of all NSWA 
literature. “At Your Service” was placed 
in the 2,600 packets given to those attend- 
ing the convention. 


Newton 


Article on Sports Teaching Aids 

The November issue of the Recreation 
Magazine carries an article by Helen Daun- 
cey, field secretary, National Recreation 
Association entitled “Aids for your Sports 
Program for Girls” which will be of in- 
terest to all NSWA personnel. 

N. C. Releases Regulations 

The State Board of Education in North 
Carolina has recently released “Regulations 
Governing Athletics in the Public Schools 
of North Carolina.” An advisory Com- 


PINNIES 


BLUE, RED, GREEN, NAVY, 
YELLOW, MAROON, ORANGE 


STURDY FABRIC, WELL MADE, 
COLOR FAST 


$10.50 Doz.* 
Ss. D. KISCH, INC. 


AZ West 56th St. 
N.Y... 29, N.Y. 
*Add 30c for shipping. 


mittee of State Education Dept. personnel, 
Superintendents, principals, coaches and 
physical education teachers has been ap- 
pointed to see that the regulations are en- 
forced. Women members of the Advisory 
Committee are Mrs. Dorothy Holyfield, 
Mrs. Eva McLaughlin, and Ethel Martus. 

Significant regulations concerning girls’ 
athletics ‘are (1) No regional or state 
championships for girls, and (2) it is rec- 
ommended that all girls teams be coached 
by woman teachers and required that a 
woman teacher accompany teams on all 
trips and be present at games. 


Minn. Representative on AHPER Council 

The Minnesota NSWA_ representative, 
Mrs. Lauraine Larson, has been made a 
member of the Legislative Council of the 
Minnesota AHPER and will serve as chair- 
fan of the Section on Professional Problems 
in Girls and Womens Athletics. 


Oklahoma Plans Year's Activities 

Rachel Blackburn, state representative 
for NSWA from Okla., announces that the 
State Committee met Oct. 31 at Okla. City. 
Twenty-three teachers from over the state 
attended the meeting. Highlights are: 

(1) The State PTA President is to be 
contacted and asked to include a “Health 
and Fitness Session” at the State PTA Con- 
vention. 

(2) Since Okla. has so many rural or 
consolidated schools without physical edu- 
cation teachers, it was suggested that the 
State Director of HPER be contacted and 
urged to sell the idea to principals and 
superintendents of sharing services of phys- 
ical education teachers. 

(3) The Committee felt the most impor- 
tant business was to continue plans for 
establishing a statewide GAA. The GAA 
constitution was discussed and a chairman 
was appointed to formulate the point sys- 
tem. A GAA publicity chairman has also 
been appointed, 

(4) A demonstration groun from the col- 
leges to aid communities without physical 
education teachers was discussed, as well 
as the idea of the colleges sparing a staff 
member on various occasions to help such 
communities. 


New York Committee Expanded 
New members of the N. Y. State NSWA 
Committee are: 
Edward Tellier, supervisor of recreation, 
Salisbury Park, Hempstead, N. Y. 
Lorraine Smith, president Long Island 
Zone, N. Y. State HPER Association. 
Eileen Bell, president, Association — of 
Women in Physical Education of N. Y. * 
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‘Teachers have helped millions girls 
with booklet menstruation 


“Very Personally Yours" has become an accepted help 
on menstruation for girls in junior and senior high 
schools. It is easy and interesting reading. 
Throughout the country it has been widely praised by 
educators, nurses, parent and church groups for its 
scientific accuracy, its good taste, its clarity. It is a 
useful supplement to the showing of the film “The 
Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions. 
(See below for these and other classroom helps.) 


Use coupon for ordering. 


More than ten million students 
have learned from this complete, 
integrated menstruation program 


Most major school systems take advantage each year of this 
complete program on menstruation. You'll find film, booklets, 
charts, and guides well integrated to give your students a sound 
knowledge of this important subject. Not only teachers, but thou- 
sands of nurses, parents, and students request that it be a regular 
part of the school curriculum. The entire program, or any part of 
it, is available without charge on request... with the compli- 
ments of Kotea.* Just till ouc and mail the coupon at right. 


FREE! CLIP— MAIL BACK TODAY 
Now a bright new booklet on é NV, yi 
menstruation especially written for giris 9 to 12. J 


“You're A Young Lady Now” is a booklet 


+ tailor-made for pre-teens. You have indicated by 
re, the need for it, and we are happy to offer it. Ec a Dept 13 
pee 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il 


=. \{| Gives the young girl a correct point of view and 
r“.~| eliminates the shock of the unknown. Written 
in the language level of younger girls, it dis- 
cusses Only subjects of interest to them. 


10-Minute All-Color Film... “The Story of 
Menstruation,’ produced by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, is acclaimed across the nation by edu- 


Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 
mm. sound film,“ The Story of Menstruation.’ 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


Also send the following 
For girls 9-12 ie 
; copies YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 
cators, health authorities, parent and church 
groups. Here the once “taboo” subject is ap- 
proached in a calm, straightforward manner. 
ri P , 
Complete with sound. 16mm., full color. Free, Physiology Chart (] Teaching Guide 


except for postage, on short-term loan 2 Name 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. p 


Organization os ' 

Hundreds of teachers aided in organizing the W 4 

Guide. It is flexible, can be adapted to any 

' 


For older girls 
COpics VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 


Street 
teaching condition. The large color chart on ¢ 
| menstrual physiology is designed for supple- 


mentary classroom lectures. Menstruation is 
4 
detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams 


. 
T. REG US PAT. OFF. 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


MAGNETIC BULLETIN 
BOARD 


by MARGUERITE CLIFTON 
1438 2\st Ave. 

San Francisco, California 
A TEACHING device which is particularly 
attractive to students whether used indoors 
or outdoors is the magnet board, It is used 
as a blackboard, either for demonstration 
or for letting the students work out prob 
lems in team sports. 

Such a board may be easily constructed 
by painting a 16 x 30 inch piece of light 
sheetmetal with aluminum paint and then 
covering it with a coat of enamel paint. 
Removable lines can be made by using 
masking tape or water paint with three 
drops of glycerine in it. Magnets can be 
purchased from a hardware store. 

If you want the board particularly at- 
tractive, plavers can be carved from 2-ineh 
pieces of balsa wood and the magnet 
screwed in the base of each player. Han- 
dies should be soldered on the board, so 
that it may be hung up in any area. Stu- 
dents are usually fascinated with these mag- 
net players and can use them to see the 
different positions of the players and to 
work out game strategy. 


AREA BALL 
by RICHARD CALISCH 
1215S 4th St 

Cnampaign, Illinois 
A GAME designed to meet the need for 
noon-hour recreation; a involving 
little space, litthe equipment, and only as 
much time as is available; a game which 
any number can play—all this describes 
area ball. Area ball, an excellent lead-up 
to volleyball and basketball, can be played 
by almost any number from 6 to 60 and 
the rules are so simple as to be changeable 
to fit any particular situation. 

Area ball is played upon a_ regulation 
basketball court, the only equipment nec- 
essary being one volleyball. The court is 
divided into eight areas, as shown on the 
chart below. Each of these areas is desig- 


Court for Area 


nated either “Volley” or “Pass and Drib- 
ble” as follows: the two end areas are 
“Volley” areas, any two diagonally placed 
center aveas are labeled “Volley,” and the 
other two are called “Pass and Dribble” 
areas. The strips between the end “Vol- 
ley” areas and the center areas are “No 
man’s Lands” where no player may set foot. 

The players are divided into two equal 
teams. Each team places one sixth of its 
members in each area except “No Man's 
Land.” No player once so placed may leave 
his area. 


Object of the Game 

The object of the game is to advance the 
ball down the court into the end bat area, 
where it may be batted or tipped into the 
basket for a score. 

The game involves a litthe more body 
contact than does the game of basketball, 
which may be desirable for the bigger bovs 
This contact may be curbed when the game 
of area ball is played by smaller and 
younger bovs by the addition of an ap- 
propriate rule to the effect that unnecessary 
roughness will result in the award of the 
ball to the other team. 

Area ball has been devised as a game 
which may fit any situation; thus, the floor 
plan may be adapted to any gymnasium or 
outdoor court. 


Rules of Area Ball 

‘Two teams compete; each team defends 
one basket and attempts to score in the 
other. A volleyball is used. 

Each team is divided into six equal parts, 
an equal number of men being placed in 
each area by each team. The floor for this 
game is a regulation basketball court di- 
vided as shown in the chart. Game begins 
with a jump ball at mid-court 

Scoring is done only by the inen in the 
end areas. The score is counted when the 
ball goes through the basket- one point 
for each score. 

Men in “Vollev” areas mus! wove the 
ball onlv as is done in the game of volley- 
ball; that is, only by batting it with fingers, 
fists, palms, etc. No player may touch the 
ball more than once in succession, but may 
hit the ball again after a teammate or op- 
ponent has tonched it. The ball may re- 
main in a “volley” area as long as it does 
not touch ground, or is not subject to viola- 
tions rule. 

Men in “Pass and Dribble” areas must 
move the ball as is done in the game of 
basketball; that is. they mav pass the ball 
or they may dribble the ball. However. 


they may not attempt to shoot for a goal. 

The ball may move freely from area to 
area but the men may not. Once placed in 
an area, the men may not leave it. 

Every time the ball goes out of bounds 
at the end line the teams rotate, one team 
rotating clockwise and the other team coun- 
ter clockwise. Each group of men within 
an area rotates to the next area. Play re- 
sumes by award of the ball to the team 
opposite the man last touching the ball. 
Ball is served out from behind the end line. 


Rule Violations 

Violations of the rules are as follows: (1) 
Man leaving area. (2) Man in “Volley” 
area touching ball twice in succession. (3) 
Man in “Pass and Dribble” area taking 
steps or double dribble. (4) Man in “Pass 
and Dribble” area attempting to score. 
These violations result in award of the ball 
to the other team for a free pass. Award 
is made on the spot of the infraction. 

Other situations resulting in referee’s 
award of the ball are: (1) ball touches 
ground in “Volley” area, (2) ball goes out 
of bounds, (3) ball goes out of end line, 
and (4) ball touches ground in “No Man's 
Land.” These situations result in award of 
the ball to team opposite the team which 
last touched the ball. Award is made in 
the spot of the infraction. 


EQUIPMENT STORAGE 


by JESSIE FALCONER 
Mt. Dablo H gh School 
Concord, California 


THE FOLLOWING two suggestions on 
equipment storage have been used for a 
number of years and have proved quite 
satisfactory. 


Ball Storage 

Cardboard ice cream tubs or cartons can 
be used for tennis balls and badminton 
birds, either as storaze containers or boxes 
for current-use supplies to be taken to the 
courts during class time. These are ob- 
tained from the school cafeteria and come 
in two sizes (9” x 914" and 9” x 1914”). 


Badminton Wall Press 

A wall press that will hold four badmin- 
ton rackets can be made as shown in the 
diagrams. Two pieces of 34-inch wood 36” 
x 12” are adequate. The hinges are placed 
at each end and a space of 34” is needed 
between the boards. When the rackets are 
inserted, the top cover should be lowered 
slightly to allow the top of the racket to 
clear the board and end correctly in the 
press. 

(Concluded on page 55) 


SS 


| ®& YB g BS 23 


Badminton wall press. 
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| COUPON 


WHAT TO DO 


1. Fill out each coupon you wish 
2. Clip them out (see p. 54, too) 
3. Send them to: 


Advertising Manager 
AAHPER 

1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HOW IT WORKS 


You serd all the advertisers’ coupons to us. 

This service is for your convenience. We will 
see that they are sorted and sent to the adver- 
tisers promptly, so that you will receive your 

order in time for your second semester classes. 


MORE COUPONS COMING 


This feature will appear again in MAY and 
JUNE in time for you to order material for 
summer and fall classes. 


FOR ADVERTISERS ONLY: 


Asa service to both advertisers and Associa- 
tion members, this coupon section has been set 
up. If you want to have a free coupon in the 
next feature, send your ad (one-half page or 
more) and copy for the coupon to the 


AAHPER Advertising Manager, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


No coupon space will be sold. We will recetve 

{ the couhons from our readers. Each Friday, 
they will be sent on to you or the person desig- 
nated by you to receive them. * 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 
‘HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


INC. 
TORONTO, CANADA 


( Send The Key mnasium Finishing which 
ine basketball courts. 
02D Send free “101 Hints on Floor Care” Booklet. 


NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL. _ADDRESS. 
1 


City. STATE 


MOORE GYM SUITS 


mation on Moore Gym Suits. 
() Forward your brochure “Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” 
Remarks 
School 


( To help plan our Spring and Fall gym suit requirements, 
please send us latest color booklet and complete infor- 


‘ME DARI GYM EQUIPMENT 


Basketball G Football Scoreboard Brochure Locker Catalog 
Lockerobe Catalog 
Physical Therapy Anthropometric 


quipment 


Basketball Backstop Catalog 
Telescopic Gym Seat Catalog 
Gymnasium Apparatus Catalog 
Orgonization........ 
Street Address 
City & State 


~ Signed Title 


Check “Vee You Want / 


World's Most Complete Source 


INTERNAT:ONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. EDUCATIONAL DEPT. PE.13 
919 N. MICH;GAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL 


Please send me free (except for postage) your 10-minute, 16 mm. sound film “The 


Story of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions. 


day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 


Also send the following: 
(for older girls) copies of VERY PERSONALLY YOURS 
(girls 9-12)... copies of YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 

‘ ) physiology chart ( ) teaching guide 

Name 

Organization 

Street 

City 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


Helpful New Gym Marking 
Chart 
accurately blueprints court markings for 
basketball. Complete with illustrated pro- 
cedure steps, tools required, product in- 
formation, coverages, specifications for 
treating new or old gym floors. FREE 


PLEASE SEND ABOVE LITERATURE TO: 
Name 

Company 

Street 

City 


| i FREE FOLDER 
| CLIP-A FLOORS 
; how to line G 
| 
j 
| 
3 
| 
| | 
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State 


SELLS AERIAL TENNIS CO. 
CLID_A TO RELAX and have FUN PLAY AERIAL TENNIS-DART 


AERIAL TENNIS-DART is a vigorous game for indoors or outdoors, holds interest and 


increases in popularity once started. 
The equipment is quality built for hard use, and is most economical to maintain 


Lowe and Campbell and other leading sporting goods dealers can supply you with 
authentic AERIAL TENNIS-DART equipment. Send free circular containing rules and 
price list to 


NAME 
STREET 
CITY 


WHAT TO DO 


1. Fill out each coupon you wish 
2. Clip them out (see p. 53, too) TODAY’S HEALTH, the monthly health maga- 
3. Send them to: ee zine published by the American Medical Associa- 
Ai om tion. Authentic, reliable health information and 
Advertising Manager re? health education material—presented in a well 
AAHPER : illustrated, readable style. Return this coupon 
1201 16th St., N.W., wy AS for a free copy of TODAY'S HEALTH, also 
Washington 6, D. C. complete information on our Group Copy Plan 
if Seem for Schools, plus samples of the teaching aids 
HOW IT WORKS ee prepared each month for school subscribers. 
NAME 
STREET 
CITY G STATE 


You send all the advertisers’ coupons to us. 
This service is for your convenience. We will 
see that they are sorted and sent to the adver- mes? 
tisers promptly, so that you will receive your 
order your semester Desirable Athletic Competition for Children” 

Report of the Joint Committee of AAHPER, Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
Elementary School Principals (NEA) . 


AAHPER Individual copies, 50c each; 2-9 copies, 35c each; 10-99 
Your professional library. is your assistant copies, 25¢ each; 100 or more, 20c each. 


in practical matters, theory, problems, advice, 
research, or just plain enjoyment. 


Use these coupons to order from: 
AAHPER Publication Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


* Desirable Athletic Competition 
* Masters Theses 


Masters Theses in Health 
Publication listing available on request. 220! Physical Education, and 


Recreation, 
REMEMBER: If you are a paid- : AVON 
up member of the AAHPER, you 7 by Thomas K. Cureton 
are entitled to a 10% discount = 
on all single copy orders of 
Association publications. When 
making payment, deduct 10% if 
you are a member. Payment 
must accompany all orders for 
less than $1.00. 


NSWA 


The new 1953 Softball-Track and Field Guide NEW NSWA PUBLICATIONS 


is now available. The 1952 supplement to yet 

Sports Teaching Aids: A udioV isual and Check below the publications desired 

guides covering all other individual and team 1953 Softball Track and Field Guide 

sports will help you in teaching and matters 1952 Supplement—Sports Teaching Aids: 

of rules, procedures, dress, and regulations. Audio-Visual (Card Catalogue) 

Use the coupon to order now from: 1952-53 Basketball Guide for Girls and Women. 

1952-53 Official Basketball Rules whaastbe Girls 

NSWA Sales 


dw 
1201 16th Street, N.W., an omen . 
Washington 6, D. C. Quantity 


Payment enclosed Bill me 
Name 
Address 
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How We Do It (from page 52 


Pieces of doweling are placed about 114.” 
apart, on which the throat of the racket 
rests so that most of the racket face is cov- 
ered by the two boards. Old arrows were 
used to make these small 34-inch length 
pieces of doweling. 


Locked badminton press. 

This press can be locked by cutting a slit 
in the top piece and placing a metal screw 
eye on the lower piece of wood (which is 
nailed to the wall) so that it will protrude 
through when the press is closed. A pad- 
lock can then be used. This type of press 
was made in the school wood shop. 


GRADING SYSTEM NO. 999 


by FRANCIS STROUP 
Southern State College 
Magnolia, Ark. 

GRADING is largely a philosophical prob 
lem; and in problems of philosophy, unique 
quantitative answers are not common. And 
it means that grading systems—if indeed 
they have received serious consideration — 
are based on assumptions and hypotheses. 

We hold these assumptions to be basic: 

(1) The ultimate purpose of school 
grades is motivation. 

(2) Grades should be closely related to 
course content. 

(3) Grades should be based on specific 
achievements. 

(4) Students should know how their 
grade is determined. 

(5) Each school must determine and 
justify its own grading system. 

It was with these assumptions in mind 
that we approached the problem of devis- 
ing a grading system for our activity classes 
at Southern State College. Since several 
staff members teach sections of the same 
activity, some uniformity in the weighting 
ot the factors determining grades seemed 
advisable. All agreed to count each of these 
items as 25°7, of the semester grade: (1) 
attendance, (2) knowledge, (3) subjective 
rating by the teacher, and (4) skill. 


Weighting of Factors 

Attendance. The weight of attendance in 
determining grades is a moot question. But 
it is generally agreed that in activity classes 
non-attendance means non-participation; 
and only through participation are the ma- 
jor objectives attained. However, the com- 
mon practice of subtracting a certain num- 
ber of points after the grade has been 
averaged seemed to us a double penalty in 
that the low grades in knowledge might 
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already be the result of class absences. In 
other words, 75% grades in each of the 
four elements should give a grade of 75% 
rather than averaging three of the 75%,'s 
and then subtracting points as a penalty 
for absences. 

One staff member worked out a point- 
equivalent chart for attendance that seemed 
equitable and it was used by all. 

Knowledge. A uniform knowledge test 
was used for all sections in which a given 
sport was taught. These were objective type 
tests with questions on rules, techniques, 
and strategy, given in a class period. 

Subjective Rating. Since we have not yet 
found objective means to measure levels of 
achievement related to many of the desira- 
ble goals we strive for in pi-vsical education 
—particularly those goals related to atti- 
tudes, co-operation, and social relationships 
-—it was felt that some provision should be 
made for a fraction of the grade to be 
based on estimates of achievements. 

Skill. We sought skill tests that would 
distinguish between good and poor per- 
formers in the selected activities. In short, 
we wanted test items that would represent 
a sampling of each student's ability to play 
the game. Devising such tests in team sports 
is not easy and our attempt readily assumed 
proportions of a departmental project. Staff 
members, activity classes and the y»rofes- 
sional training class in Tests and Measure- 
ments all contributed. 


Test Characteristics 

These characteristics were sought in the 
test batteries: 

(a) It must be easily and quickly ad- 
ministered. The literature is rampant with 
valid performance tests that are seldom 
used because they are difficult to administer 
and consume too much time. A test that 
could be given to 40 students in a single 
period was our goal. 

(b) The test items should be readily 
identified with the sport. This was to keep 
the test closely related to course content 
and justify the grade in terms of course 
objectives related to skill achievement. 

(c) The scores should represent objec- 
tive measurement. With one-fourth of the 
grade already assigned to subjective judg 
ment, it was felt that the system would 
carry more conviction if the other items 
could be entirely objective. 


Statistical Treatment 

Performance scores on each test item 
were translated into C (for curve) scores 
based on the recognized distribution of 
cases under the normal curve. C-score ta- 
bles based on the performances of our 
students were supplied all staff members 
for use in computing grades. 

The validity of these tests was checked 
to our own satisfaction by (1) comparing 
the test results with teacher opinion, (2) 
matching a team of high scorers against a 
team of low scorers in a game situation 
and (3) determining the correlation be 
tween the test scores and skill ratings by 
class members themselves. All three meth 
ods indicated adequate validity. * 
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Georgetown University Fieldhouse 


J. DALLAS SHIRLEY, President of the National Association of 
Approved Basketball Officials, says, 


‘‘| like to know that I am 
safe from slipping... 


0g . .. and possibly injuring myself while refereeing. I can’t afford to take chances 


COACHES because officiating is just a side line to my regular employment as a secondary school 
principal. When I work on a Seal-O-San floor, I know I am on a floor which is tops.” 
SEAL-O-SAN provides a surface which is tops for player performance, too . . . teams. 
can play a faster, more accurate game. Try it... . You'll agree with the thousands 


that Seal-O-San not only gives you a SAFE floor, but it looks better and wears longer 
than any other floor finish yet developed. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Huntington, Indiana Toronto, Canada 


— 


[) Send 1952-53 BASKETBALL COACHES DIGEST. 
(Free to coaches; others send 50¢ handling fee.) 


{} I'd like to see a Seal-O-San floor. Where is there 
one near me? 


ADDRESS. _ 
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AUDIO 
VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


by JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 
chairman, Audio-Visual Materials Committee 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich 


SUGGESTIONS FOR USING 
EQUIPMENT 


Motion Pictures 
Filmstrips 

Slides 

Opaque Projectors 


PUTTING THE BESI show possible on 
the screen is a real challenge. The opera- 
tor’s “know-how” should include methods 
of room darkening, proper seating of the 
audience, speaker placement for best hear- 
ing, fundamentals of acoustics and some of 
the little hints and suggestions that will 
help overcome last-minute difficulties fre 
quently encountered. 


Seating 

1. The distance of the farthest seat from 
the screen should not be more than six 
times the width of the picture. 

2. The audience should not be seated 
closer to the screen than twice the width of 
the picture. 


Room Darkening 

i. Drapes for windows to be “blacked 
out” appear to be most efficient and the 
most economical. 

2. Drape materials should always be 
flame-proofed. 

3. Awning-type shades and pull-up cur 
tains are alternate suggestions. 


deoustics (for sound films) 
1. When a choice of rooms is possible, 


avoid those which have considerable re- 


verberation due to hard walls, lack of 
drapes, etc. 

2. A well-filled showing will generally 
provide better acoustical conditions. 

3. Good placement of the speaker in front 
and slightly above the audience will pro 
vide best sound reproduction 


Ventilation 

1. Short films, generally used in the class 
room, require little attention to room ven 
tilation; however, windows should be open 
slightly if possible. 


Set-up 

1. Arrange seating properly; when fixed 
seats are used do not permit the audience 
to use those outside the proper viewing 
angle. 
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2. Get proper screen and speaker place- 
ment so that both sound and light are most 
directly beamed at the head of each mem 
ber of the audience. 

3. Ventilate adequately, when possible 
and necessary. 

4. Arrange your electrical connections so 
that cords going to the projector mech 
anism are properly tied to the stand to 
avoid accidents in the comparative darkness 
of the showing. Speaker cords should be 
out of the way of the audience. 


The Projectionist’s Job 
He must know: 


1. The various types of audio-visual 
equipment now in common usage. 

2. How to clean and oil equipment. 

3. How to set up the equipment. 

4. How to properly thread the projector 
and care for the film. 

5. The techniques for effective showing 
of visual aids. 

6. How to keep the required records. 


Before the Showing 


Getting ready for the film showing is one 
of the most important steps in putting on 
an effective presentation. A good projec- 
tionist should: 


1. Check the equipment to see that all 
cords, spare lamps and reels are on hand. 

2. Set up equipment, place speaker in 
best position, center projection beam on 
screen. 

3. Clean gate and all other surfaces over 
which the film runs. 

4. Check film to show that it is correctly 
wound and in condition for showing. Check 
title. 

5. Thread projector. Test to see that film 
is moving through projector properly. 

6. Warm up the amplifier. Test’ run, 
focus picture, adjust volume and tone. 


Starting the Picture 


A poor start will disrupt the class and 
cause them to miss important clues upon 
which the rest of the film depends. To in 
sure a smooth start: 


1. Turn off or dim the room lights. 
2. Turn on the projector motor. 

3. Turn on the lamp. 

4. Check the focus and framing 

5. Fade the volume. 

6. Adjust the tone. 


During the Showing 


The projectionist’s job does not end with 
the starting of the film. Throughout the 
entire time that the picture is being run 
he must be alert for any emergency. Dut 
ing the showing the projectionist should: 

1. Never leave projector while in opera 
tion. 

2. Keep volume and tone at proper level 

3. Keep the picture in frame. 

4. Check the film occasionally to see that 
no damage is occurring. 

5. Keep the picture in focus 

6. Check loops periodically. Loss of loops 
causes film damage. 


Ending the Picture , 


The ending of the film is equally as im 
portant as the beginning. A poor ending 
will divert the attention of the class trom 
the film content. For a smooth ending: 


1. Turn off the lamp. 

2. Fade the volume. 

8. Turn off motor after film has run com 
pletely through the machine 

4. Turn on the room lights. 

5. Turn off amplifier if no more films are 
to be shown. 

6. Get ready for the next reel if other 
films are to be shown. Work quietly. 
After the Showing 

The job of the projectionist does not end 
with the showing of the film. After the 
class is over he must: 


1. Rewind the film if to be used again or 
get ready to return to the library without 
rewinding. 

2. Clean projector thoroughly. Wipe off 
excess oil, clean film channels. 

3. See that all cords, reels, spare lamps 
are in their proper places. 

1. Return projector to proper storage 
place. 

5. Get film ready for return to film 
library. 

6. Make out required records. * 


FILMS 
Health Education 


Personal Hygiene for Boys. Personal Health 
for Girls. l-reel films, sound, black and 
white or color. Coronet Films, 64 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, Il 

Fluoridation Story. 4 minutes, color or black 
and white. United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

What Are Your Problems? Life Adjustment 
Education filmstrip, 55 frames, $3.50. Sei 
ence Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, IL 


Physical Education 


Synchronized Swimming: Basic Ski'ls. Film, 
sound, 30 min., black and white. $45. Col 
laborator, June Taylor. Available from Lil 
lian MacKellar, 729 Gaylevy Ave., West Los 
Angeles 24, Calif 

The Split T Offense: Theory and Fundamentals. 
By Charles “Bud” Wilkinson. Sound film 
strip with transcription, $25. Distributor 
WR Fulton, 941 Chautauqua, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Wrestling Fundamentals and Techniques. !6 
mm film, sound, black and white. Collab 
orators: Clifford Keen and Robert Betzig 
Part |—Takedowns and Counters. 12 min 
Purchase $40. Rental $2.25. 

Part —Fscapes and Reversals. 12 min 
Purchase $40. Rental $2.25 

Part H1l—-Rides and Pin Holds. 25 min. Pur 
chase $80. Rental $4.25. 

Parts I, Il, & TIE $1.50. Available from 
Audio-Visual Education Center, 4028 Ad 
ministration Bldg., University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor. 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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Audio-Visual (from page 57) 


Trampoline Fundamentals by Lloyd Meiners. 
16 mm. film, 11 min. Available for rental 
or loan from Bureau of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, Extension Division, State Univer- 
sity of lowa, lowa City, Lowa. 


Recreation 
Silk Screen Textile Printing. 10 min., 16 mm, 
sound, black and white. 1952. Sale: $100; 
rental $4.50. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 de- 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

A demonstration beginning with the se- 
lection of a design for a dress material and 
showing how the design is translated into a 
silk screen stencil and printed on the tex- 
tile. 

Indian Dances. 10 min., 16 mm, sound color, 
1952. Sale: $100. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., Wilmette, Hl. 

Dance patterns based on the characteris- 

tics of the grouse, eagle, buffalo, and deer 
are demonstrated by an Indian chief ac- 
companied by tom-tom rhythms. 
Safety on the Playground. 14 min., 16 mm, 
sound, black and white or color. 1952. Sale: 
$120, color; B & W, $60. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Tl. 

Safe practices in catching and_ batting 
softballs, and playing on seesaws, slides, 
and swings. 


RECORDS 


Music For Movement. Wayne University, 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bu- 
reau, Detroit 1, Mich. For 10” at 78 RPM. 
5.00. 

Thirteen musical numbers for developing 
coordinated movement and creative dance 
skills in children. 


NEW AUDIO-VISUAL QUARTERLY 


The NEA Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction announces a new professional 
and research quarterly called the Audio 
Visual Communication Review. 

Each issue of the new quarterly will con- 
tain 64 pages ‘covering research and general 
topics in the field; listings of current. re- 
search projects, including theses and disser 
tations; book reviews and abstracts; and 
film, television, and radio reviews. 

Yearly subscriptions of $3.00 for DAVI 
members and $4.00 for non-members are 
available by writing to: Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. * 


A NEW FIELD GAME 


For Rovs and Girls 


oP EET-A-WAY 


Speed-a-way Guides, containing the 
rules, charts, and 8 articles—§1.00 
Speed-a-way Film, one reel, color 


sound 
Rental—$3.75 Sale—$95.00 
Order Now 
from 


Marjorie S. Larsen 
Also in black and white 
1754 Middlefield, Stockton, California 


Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.—March 25-28 


District Convention Speakers 


The convention program will feature Dr. 
Clifford Brownell, president of AAHPER, 
as speaker for the first general session. Dr. 
Fred Hein, of the American Medical As- 
sociation, will be the main speaker for the 
second general session. At the banquet, 
Dr. C. H. McCloy of the State University 
of Iowa will act as toastmaster, and speaker 
for the evening will be Dr. R. F. Patterson, 
Dean of the School of Business at the Uni 
versity of South Dakota. 

Dr. Harold S. Freeman, superintendent 
of public instruction, for the state of South 
Dakota will be the speaker for the Friday 
night session. Dr. Ralph Piper of the 
Department of Physical Education at the 
University of Minnesota will conduct the 
Friday night square dancing period. 

While headquarters for the convention 
will be Washington High School and most 
of the meetings will be held there, some 
of the other facilities in the neighborhood 
will be used as necessary. 


Colorado Donna Mae Mille 


State Convention 


Ihe annual Eastern Division Convention 
of the Colorado AHPER was held in Den- 
ver, Oct. 23. Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, chair- 
man of Men's Physical Education Division, 
Ohio State University, spoke on “Relating 
Purpose to Practice.” 

Newly elected officers for 1952-53 are: 
President, William Rapp; President-elect, 
Louise McNiff; Vice-President of Physical 
Education, Arlene Pecle; Vice-President of 
Recreation, Gilbert Cruter; Vice-President 
of Health, Helen B. Johnson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Vernon McHone. 


JANUARY, 19553, 


Dr. Edna Willis, 1951-52 president, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 


GAA Annual Conference 


The Colorado State League of High 
School GAA held its annual conference in 
Denver, Oct. 3-4. The guests represented 
30 high schools throughout the state. The 
program included a variety of sports activi- 
ties for the students. 


lowa Frank D. Sills 
State Officers 


At the IAHPER meeting which was held 
in Des Moines Nov. 6-8, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Ray Smalling 
of Ames; President-elect, Catherine Snell of 
Des Moines (Drake University) ; First Vice 
President, Russell Dickinson of Ames (lowa 
State); and Treasurer, Ella Seaburn of Des 
Moines. 


Rehabilitation Program 

Irwine Simone, member of the physical 
education faculty at Grinnell College, is 
co-operating with the local medical society 
in the rehabilitation of poliomyelitis pa 
tients. He is directing the exercise thera- 
py program for patients referred to him at 
the college as well as for those confined to 
their homes. 


Miss Sigler Teaches in Naples 


Rose Marie Sigler, formerly of Long 
fellow School in Des Moines, is teaching 
physical education and art to children of 
navy personnel in Naples, Italy. 


Interinstitutional Meeting 


The first meeting of the faculty members 
from the three state schools was held at 
Cedar Falls Nov. 13. Approximately 25 
physical education instructors and profes 
sors attended. 

Dr. James Clark and Dr. Jean Bontz of 
Iowa State Teachers College planned and 
directed the activities. The State Uni 
versity and Towa State were the other 
schools represented, 


State History 


Under the title of, “A Brief History of 
the Iowa Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation,” a mimeo 
graphed history has been prepared. Dr. 
Jean Bontz and Roscoe Abbott served as 
chairmen for this project, assisted by mem 
bers of the historical committee including 
Genevieve O. Johnson (Des Moines) and 
George Bresnahan (State University) . 
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Minnesota Glenn R. Gerdes 


State Meeting 


The annual fall meeting was held at the 
St. Paul YMCA Oct. 24, President Elsie K. 
Annis presiding. 

R. E. Shelton spoke on “Prevention and 
Treatment of Athletic Injuries,” and “Ob- 
jectives and Goals of Corrective Physical 
Education.” Dr. Leon Kranz highlighted 
the Olympics and Helsinki World Seminar. 

New state officers elected were: President, 
Wayne Slocum, White Bear Lake; Presi- 
dent-elect, Mrs. Mary Chadwick, Mankato; 
Vice-President, Glenn R. Gerdes, Faribault, 
Secretary, Beulah Gregoire, Winona; Treas- 
urer, Victor Dunder, Duluth, 


Professional Preparation of Teachers 
\ conference of physical education teach- 
ers was held at St. Cloud Teachers College 
Dec. 12-13 to acquaint the college people 
with evaluation schedules in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, recently set 
up by a subcommittee of the ANHPER. 


Health Education Workshop 


The St. Paul Public Schools, Div. of 
Health and Physical Education, are spon- 
soring a Workshop on Health Education 
for personnel in secondary schools during 
the months of Nov., Dec., and Jan. 

Mrs. Mae Tierney is chairman of the 
health committee planning the sessions, un 
der the direction of Gene Aldrich, supt. of 
health and physical education. 

Resource people are: Dr. A. B. Rosen 
field and Ed Dvorak of the Minn. Dep't. 
of Health; Dr. Ruth Grout and Dr. Doro- 
thy Erickson of the Univ. of Minn.; Joe 
Neal of the Minn. Dep't of Education and 
Dr. Helen Starr of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools. 

Clarence Nelson of Hamline Univ. is 
Director of the Workshop. 


State WAA Meeting 


Representatives from 17 Minn. colleges 
attended the first convention of the Minn. 
Athletic Federation of College Women at 
Hamline Univ. Nov. 7-8. 

Group discussions on WAA_ problems 
and a talk by Nora Hallet, exchange teach- 
er from Southampton, England, highlighted 
the convention. 


Missouri Laura Mae Brown 


State Convention 


The annual fall meeting of the Missouri 
\HPER was held in Kansas City Nov. 7, 
with Jessie Jutten presiding. Reeves Peters 
spoke on “The 1952 Olympics.” 

Socio-dramas were used to clarify tech- 
niques in elementary school health educa- 
tion and physical education. Demonstra 
tions in “Wiskit” and “Basketball Tech 
niques and Drills” were presented in the 
secondary group. 

The following officers were elected: Pres 
ident, George Stuber, Clayton Public 
Schools; President-elect, Eugenia Fairchild, 
Kansas City Public Schools; Vice-President, 


Laura Mae Brown, Webster Groves Public 
Schools; Secretary-Treasurer, Anita Aldrich, 
Kansas City Public Schools. 


Nebraska Hollie Lepley 
State Officers for 1952-53 

Newly elected officers for. 1952-53 are: 
President, Harold Krizan, Hastings High 
School; President-elect, Frank Adams, Te 
cumseh High School; Vice-President, Har- 
riett Yingling, State Teachers College and 
Bulletin Editor, Tom Brock, Omaha Uni 
versity. 


South Dakota Gladys Leonard 


State Officers for 1952-53 
Newly elected officers for 1952-53 are 
President, R. B. Frost, Department of Phys 
ical Education, South Dakota State College 
and Vice-President, Mable Lee Dolan, Mil 
bank High School. 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Educatior 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—April 19-23 
EDA Fall Convention, 1953 


Ihe annual fall conference of the East 
ern District AAHPER will be held on the 
campus of the Univ. of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst, Mass., Sept. 11-13. 

Conference Manager is Dr. William Grim 
shaw of the University of Massachusetts, 
and Program Manager is Ethel Kloberg, 
Baldwin Public Schools, Baldwin, N. Y. 

The chief topic will be the work of the 
Committee on Coordination and Develop- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Delegates will be named by 
the presidents of the various state associa 
tions in the Eastern District. State direc 
tors will also be among the participants. 


The Standards Project 


Ihe New York State Standards Project, 
which was set up four years ago to aid in 
evaluating physical education in the public 
schools, is proving successful and should be 
of considerable interest to professional 
workers in the Eastern District. 

Information relative to the details of the 
project, together with specific standards in 
certain areas may be obtained by writing 
to Arthur Smith, Pubtic Schools, Great 
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Neck, N. Y., or New York State Education 
Department, Bureau of Physical Education, 
Albany 1, N. Y. 


District of Columbia Blythe Hedae 


DCAHPER Hears Dr. Nash 


Dr. Jay Nash, featured speaker of the 
first 1952-53 meeting of the DCAHPER at 
tracted both physical educators and people 
in many related fields to the YWCA Dee. 
11. William Myers, president, introduced 
Dr. Nash. The evening was under the 
chairmanship of Ruth Atwell. 


Maine Rose M. Lambertson 
Newly Elected Officers 


At the MAHPER meeting of the annual 
MTA convention at Bangor this fall, the 
following officers were elected for the com 
ing year: President, Franklin Downie, Wa 
terville High; Vice-Pres., Lura Hoit, Brew 
er High; Secy.Treas., Howard G. Richard 
son, Augusta. 

Eastern District-State CAD Chairmen 
Health, Caroline Gentile, Aroostook 
Physical Education, Donald Beals, Sanford 
and Harold Woodbury, U. of Me. and 
Recreation, Staton Curtis, Brunswick. 

The following were awarded certificates 
for distinguished service: Margaret Eileen 
Cassidiy, U. of Maine and Lura Elizabeth 
White, Brewer High School 

The MAHPER held a panel discussion 
on the topic, “Do Elementary Children 
Need Physical Education?” ‘The presenta 
tion was given by Frances R. Stuart, Assist 
ant, Bureau of Physical Education, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. Miss 
Stuart also gave the address at the banquet 
on the topic, “Are We Meeting the Needs 
in Physical Education of the Boys and Girls 
in Our Flementary Schools?” 


Maryland Ethel E. Sammi: 


Dr. Roma Gans, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
spoke at the AHPER meeting Qct. 17 in 
the City College Auditorium. Ann Mullan, 
president of the Maryland AHPER, intro 
duced Dr. Gans, who spoke on “The Place 
of Health and Physical Fducation in the 
Modern Program.” 


Barbara J. Hal!! 
MAHPER Fall Meeting 


The fall meeting of the MAHPER was 
held Nov. 10 at the Boy's: Latin School in 
Boston. Marshall Walters of Springfield 
College showed slides of the 1952 Olympic 
Games. Featured speaker was Dr. J]. B 
Nash 


Massachusetts 


Physical Education Workshop 


A Workshop in Physical Education for 
Elementary and Secondary Schools was held 
by Boston Univ., Sargent College Nov. 8 
About 130° students, teachers, and super 
visors attended the session, which included 
a discussion on fall sports for elementary 
schools, tennis films, modern dance, folk 
dance, fistball, recreational games, and 
rhythms for children 
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Recreation Education Director 


Dr. William M. Grimshaw has been ap- 
pointed to a full professorship and made 
director of Recreation Education at the 
University of Massachusetts in Amherst. 
The recently developed curriculum now 
under his supervision leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science with a major in Recre- 
ation Education. 

An additional appointment in the Mass- 
achusetts institution makes Dr. Grimshaw 
director of the University’s Summer Ses- 
sions for undergraduate and graduate 
students. 


Walters to Enter YMCA in Mexico 


Professor Marshall L. Walters will leave 
the faculty of Springfield College at the end 
of the fall term to enter YMCA work in 
Mexico. Mr. Walters has been Professor 
of Physical Education and Director of the 
YMCA majors at Springfield College for 
the past six years. 


Recreation Conference, 1953 


he 17th Annual Recreation Conference 
at the University of Massachusetts is an- 
nounced by Dr. William Grimshaw, con 
ference chairman, as taking place Mar. 12 
14, 1953. 

Sessions at the conference will include 
nature recreation, archery, winter sports, 
arts and crafts, folk dancing, mountaineer- 
ing, and music. 

Members of the planning committee 
include Doric Alviani, Lawrence Briggs, 
Robert Brundage, Lawrence Dickinson, 
Benjamin Ricci, Joseph Rogers, John Von 
dell and Francis Teahan. 


Pennsylvania Elmer B. Cottreli 
Recreation 


Illustrative of the rapid progress public 
recreation has been making during recent 
years is the fact that the school laws of 
Pennsylvania have established recreational 
and social service for children, youth, and 
adults as an integral part of its state and 
local programs of free public school service. 

Generous state aid iS authorized for such 
services in an amount equivalent to that 
given in support of day public elementary 
and secondary schools. State aid varies 
from about 25°, of the minimum salaries 
of recreation leaders, supervisors and di 
rectors, in the wealthiest school districts, 
to about 98°, of such salaries in the poor- 
est school districts, with an average for the 
2.524 school districts of approximately 
78°), of such salaries. 

The reports of A. W. Castle, Chief of 
Extension Education Div., Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, Aug. 15, 1952, dis- 
close that there are now a total of 863 rec- 
reation programs being maintained within 
the Commonwealth at public expense. Of 
this total, 95 are municipal programs ad- 
ministered by legal recreation commissions. 
while 768 are under the auspices of boards 
of public school directors, with 110 con- 
ducting a year-around program. 
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IDWEST DISTRIC 


Dale Harman 
Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONVENTION 
Madison, Wis.—April 29-May 1! 
Illinois Maura Conlisk 

District Division of IAHPER 


The state, for the present, has been di 
vided into five districts: Western, Central, 
Northeastern, Southern, and Northern. A 
committee is studying this division of the 
state to determine whether a different di 
vision could be made to facilitate member- 
ship drives as well as to promote a closer 
working relationship among the members 
in the districts. 

Workshops to Replace Fall Meetings 

The executive committee of the IAHPER 
voted last May to discontinue the fall meet- 
ings in favor of district workshops. Several 
districts have already held workshops. 

The annual spring “State” meeting will 
be held again this year, probably in Chi- 
cago, but the date has not yet been set. 


1952 GAA Workshops 

Geraldine Rennert, executive secretary of 
the THSLGAA, sponsored two GAA work- 
shops for students and advisors, Oct. 11 at 
Centralia High School and Nov. 22 at 
Lyons Townshop High School in LaGrange. 

Two dance workshops are planned—one 
in modern dance at the Kankakee High 
School Dec. 13, and one at the East High 
School in Aurora on square and_ social 
dance. 


New IAHPER Executive-Secretary 


Maura Conlisk, Office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has been appointed 
Executive-Secretary of the IAHPER by the 
Executive Committee of the Association to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Dr. Ray O. Duncan, 


Student Teaching Meeting 


The Illinois Association for Student 
Teaching met at the National College of 
Education in Evanston, Nov. 15. The theme 
was “Improving Student Teaching in Illi- 
nois” and dealt directly with problems of 
student: teaching. 


County Workshop 


On Nov. 3, 18 members of the Univ. of 
Ill. faculty went to Watseka as consultants 
for a workshop for teachers in Iroquois 
County Arley Gillett, Bernice Cooper, 
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and Betty Keough represented boys and 
girls physical education. Maura Conlisk 
of the Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction met with the classroom teach- 
ers. 

This workshop was a follow-up of work 
done two or three years ago in gathering 
teachers’ opinions as to what the program 
should be in our public schools. Results 
were published in “The School and Na- 
tional Security.” The workshop was held 
to study the implications of this publica- 
tion and to make an effort to improve the 
educational programs in the schools. 


Terrapin Club Educational Service Fund 


The Terrapin Club, an honorary or- 
ganization sponsored by the Univ. of Ill. 
Department of Physical Education for 
Women, has set up an Educational Service 
Fund. 

The fund shall be administered as: 1. A 
prize—to be awarded for a project already 
accomplished or as, 2. A service fund to 
pay expenses incurred in the research in- 
volved in a project. The sum of not less 
than $100 shall be awarded to each suc 
cessful applicant. 


Master's Degree in Recreation 


The Board of Trustees at the University 
of Illinois recently approved a master’s de 
gree in Recreation, so that now the Uni- 
versity offers graduate and undergraduate 
curriculums in three areas, including health 
education and physical education. 
Michigan 


Emma Doerr 
Annual Workshop 


Elsa Schneider, U. S. Office of Education, 
was guest consultant at the fourth annual 
workshop, held at the MEA Camp, St. 
Mary’s Lake, Battle Creek. Jean Smith 
Central Michigan College of Education, was 
workshop chairman. Margaret Mordy of 
Wayne University was co-ordinator. 

Administrators, physical education teach 
ers, and students chese topics of interest 
for discussion groups. Unique features of 
the workshop were a “Stump the Experts” 
quiz and dramatization of the summary. 


Community Schools’ Role in Recreation 


The Department of Public Instruction, 
in cooperation with the Michigan Inter- 
Agency Council for Recreation, is develop- 
ing a statement on the role of the com 
munity school in recreation. School ad 
ministrators, recreational leaders, and state 
department officials are participating. 

Twenty-five leaders from small communi- 
ties met at Haven Hill to exchange ideas 
on the community school recreational pro- 
gram—what they are to do, how it works. 
and how it can be improved with use of 
all facilities. Mr. Rice of the Inter-Agency 
Council for Recreation was consultant. 


State MAHPER Conference 


School administrators and community 
leaders will meet in discussion groups at 
the State Conference in East Lansing, Feb 
12, 13 and 14 to relate the three fields to 
the total school curriculum. 
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In-Service Training 


Elementary school teachers of Dearborn 
are receiving in-service training in physi- 
cal educiition and music. The workshops 
rotate so that first grade teachers meet one 
day, the second grade another, etc. 


Department Head Changed 


Augusta Harris has been named Chair- 
man of the Women’s Department of Physi 
cal Education at Michigan State Normal 
College following the retirement of Ruth 
Boughner. 


Unique Experience In School Camping 


Thirty-six high school boys and girls 
from Wyandotte spent one school week 
at a ski resort in northern Michigan. They 
not only had camping experience but also 
instruction from a professional ski instruc: 
tor. 


Ohio Paul E. Landis 


OAHPER Annual Meeting 


[he annual meeting of the OAHPER 
will be held in Findlay, Feb. 20-21, 1953 
with Louis Keller, director of health and 
physical education for Findlay Public 
Schools, as convention manager. 

Iwo important resolutions were passed 
at the recent Legislative Council meeting. 
The State Association will cosponsor the 
district’ basketball sports and rules clinics, 
as well as the annual state basketball clinic. 

Projects for 1952-53 include the sponsor- 
ing of county health and physical educa- 
tion workshops in co-operation with the 
State Department of Education, conducting 
an elementary physical education workshop 
during the annual meeting, and developing 
a self-evaluation check list on physical 
education for use by the school adminis 
trators of Ohio. 


Uhrichsville Health Council 


the Community Health Council of 
Uhrichsville conducted house-to-house 
survey Oct. 27, 28, 29. A questionnaire 
asked for information on such items as, 
immunization status, health examinations, 
visits to dentists, x-rays, eye examinations, 
sewage disposal, dangerous street inter- 
sections, fire hazards, hospitalization plans, 
etc. The survey was directed by Mrs. Adda 
Freed, president of the Health Counc! 
and carried out by volunteer workers in 
the community. 


New Stadium Dedicated 


A new stadium, one of the finest in the 
midwest, was completed in Cincinnati at a 
cost of $500,000. The concrete stands will 
seat 10,000 persons and steel bleacher seats 
have been erected on the north side to ac- 
commodate an additional 4,000. 

The Board of Control of Athletics 
pledged itself to pay the costs of flood 
lighting. bleacher seats, press box, and ex 
tra team rooms from admission fees. 

The stadium is the realization of a long- 
time need of the schools for a central ath- 
letic field with sufficient seating for the 
schools’ athletic events. 


The high school athletic stadium is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Howard C. Trech- 
ter, an athlete, teacher, and soldier. This 
is the first time in Cincinnati that a public 
institution has been given the name of a 
man killed in battle. 


West Virginia Ruth Robinson 


AAHPER Consultant Visits W. Va. 


Dr. Rachael Bryant, consultant in Physi- 
cal Education and Women's Athletics for 
the AAHPER, recently made a field trip 
to W. Va., where she conferred with state 
leaders in health and physical education in 
an effort to co-ordinate state work with the 
\AHPER. 

Morgantown, Charleston, and Hunting- 
ton were cities visited. She conferred with 
the administrative and physical education 
staffs and students majoring in physical 
education. 


Concord College Evening Classes 


Concord College physical education dept. 
is offering three evening classes for the 
community—social dancing, square dancing, 
and intermediate swimming. 
have a large enrollment. 


These classes 


Health Conference Plans Underway 


Plans are being made for the twenty- 


ninth Annual State Health Conference and 
the Second Annual Health Education 
Workshop to be held at the Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, on May 6-8. Clark 
K. Sleeth, M.D., assistant director of 
Health Services, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, is chairman of the program 
committe for the State Health Conference. 
Thomas A. Deveny, Jr., executive director 
of the State Tuberculosis and Health Assn., 
Charleston, will head the committee for 
the program and plans for the workshop 


TRICT 


Marjorie Eastabrooks 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Office of Publi 
Olympia, Washington 
‘CONVENTION 
Missoula, Mont.—April 16-18 


Instruction 


Convention Registration Fee 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO N.W. 


Single ( )—With bath ( 


I will attend alone. ( 


I will attend the 


I will attend the 


City and State 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION BLANK 
ANNUAL NORTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


Missoula, Montana 
April 16, 17, 18, 1953 


$y registering in advance, guests can be assured of room reservations and will 
avoid the usual delays found at the registration desk. 
Please send all advance registration to: 


AAHPER 

I plan to attend the Northwest District Convention at Missoula, Montana. 
reserve for me (check one): Twin bedroom ( 
) Without bath ( Ds 

) I will be accompanied by (names) 


I will attend the All-Convention Banquet 
state Association Luncheon. 


Section dinner. ( ) 
(Checking for any of the meals does not obligate the delegate to attend. It will 
serve in assisting us to reach tentative totals for our reservations.) 


Any questions regarding the convention should be addressed to Henry Meyer, 
Convention Chairman, Central School, Missoula, Montana, 


Vince Wilson 

Men’s Gymnasium 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


Please 


), Double bedroom ( 


( ) 


Check Hotel Preference 


Florence ( ) (Hdq.) 
Palace ( ) 


Missoula ( 


FOR HFALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
ANNUAL SOUTHWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


April 8,9, 10, 11, 1953—Logan, Utah 


For your convenience in making reservations for the coming Southwest District 
Convention, Logan, Utah, April 8-11, 1953, hotels and motels are listed below. Use 
the form at the bottom of the page, indicating your first, second, and third choice. 
Because of the limited number of single rooms, you will stand a much better chance 
of being housed in your first choice if your request calls for a room to be occupied 
by two persons. 

All reservations must be cleared through Prof. Vaughn W. Gordon, Con- 
vention Housing Chairman, Department of Physical Education and Recreation, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Requests must give definite date and hour of arrival and departure if at 
all possible. Also, the names of all persons who will occupy reservations 


requested must be given to avoid duplication. 


Telephone | 


| Units & Approximate 
number Name of Lodging | number prices 
2198 {Alta (52 East 5 North St.) 4 units $4.50 for one to 


| (15 persons) ($6.00 for 4 
2064 |Mitchell (1301 Highway 89; Up Canyon), 15 units \$5.00 to $8.00 


| (40-59) (1-4 persons) 
$10.00-$13.00 
| (4-6 persons) 
2170 Crystal (50 South Main) 15 units '$4.50-$5.00 


(40) | (2-4 persons) 
|$7.00 (2 rooms) 

12 units $4.00 single 

(40) '$6.00-$7.00 

| (2-4 persons) 


670-M_ Oskars (447 N. Main) 


678 Pete's (521 8S. Main) 16 units '$3.00 (1 or 2) 
| (40) '$7.00 (4) 
1860 ‘White Motel (550 S. Main) | 7 units '$4.00-$6.00 
(16) 
193 ‘Hotel Logan (123 N. Main) | 41 rooms $2.00-$6.00 
| (90) 
610 |Hotel Eccles (Main & Center) | 55 rooms '$2.50-$7.00 
(150) per person 
047R 12 Harris Zanavoo (Logan Canyon) rooms 


NOTE: The College is offering its Rural Arts Building to accommodate 220 visitors, 
110 of each sex. at the rates of $1.50 for the first night, and $1.00 each night there- 
after. These college accommodations are being offered to visiting students first until 


March 1, after which the remainder of the space will be given to others requesting 
coliege accommodations. 


@ @ @ ee35soee ee @ 
DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 


Prof. Vaughn W. Gordon, Convention Housing Chairman 
Dept. of Physical Education & Recreation 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. Utah. 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Southwest District AAHPER 


Convention April 8, 9, 10, 11, 1953: 

Single Room .............. Double-bed Room .............. Twin-bed Room. 
Parlor-bedroom 
First Choice 


Date of Arrival .............. Time of Arrival .............. Date of Departure .............. 


Name of each guest must be given, Therefore, please include the names of both 
persons for each double room or twin-bedded room requested. 


NOTE: If the hotels or motels of your choice are unable to accept your reservations, 
the Housing Committee wil! make as good a reservation as possible elsewhere. 


If this request is for EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM please 
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Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


CONVENTION 
St. Petersburg, Fla.—April 8-10 


Alabama - Jessie Garrison Mehling’ 

series of One-Day-Schools-of-Instruc- 
ion-in-Physical-Education was held Nov. 
4-14. These conferences were sponsored by 
the State Department of Education, the 
Alabama AHPER, the state institutions en- 
gaged in professional education of teachers, 
and three county and city boards of 
education. 

The program consisted of demonstrations, 
panel meetings, and group discussions. 


Florida Samuel Paul Messer 


Florida AHPER Working Conference 


The third annual working conference of 
the Florida AHPER was held in Leesburg 
recently. Over 130 representatives attended 
the three-day session. Groups worked on a 
total of 14 projects. 

The most notable recommendation was 
a request to the State Department of Edu- 
cation to require a full unit of Health 
Education to include a semester of Driver 
Education, for graduation from high school. 

Featured speakers included: Dorothy 
Thomason, president of the FAHPER; Eliz- 
abeth Moore, president of the Southern 
District Association, and Robert Gates, of 
the State Department of Education. 


National Fraternity Chapter Installed 
TAU Chapter of Phi Delta Pi, the Na- 
tional Professional Physical Education Fra- 
ternity for Women, was officially installed 

at the University of Miami in October. 


Fourth Annual Gymkana 


The Fourth Annual Florida State Uni- 
versity Gymkana was presented on the Tal- 
lahassee Campus Nov. 3-8. Entitled, “Out 
of This World,” the 1952 edition of the 
show featured the FSU national champion- 
ship gymnastic team, the renowned Talla- 
hassee Tumbling Tots, and the Dancing 
Coeds. 


Basketball and Gymnastics Clinic 


On Nov. 22, Chipola Junior College, Mar- 
ianna, staged a basketball and gymnastics 
clinic for area coaches and teachers. J. K. 
Kennedy, FSU basketball coach and Dr. 
Hartley Price, coach of FSU’s NCAA cham- 
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pionship gymnastic team, conducted the 
program, which was conceived and organ- 
ized by Bud Burger, Chipola Junior Col- 
lege coach. 


Georgia T. E. McDonough 
Fall District Education Meetings 


The theme of the ten District Georgia 
Education Association meetings during Oct. 
and Nov. was, “Where are We Going—Why 
and How?” 

Mrs. Marjorie Stevens, president of the 
GAHPER, attended. Programs emphasized 
such health problems as school lunchrooms 
and in-service health training. 


North Carolina Eleanor Wolfe 
State College, Raleigh 


The physical education department at 
State College has taken on a “new look” 
since Thompson Gymnasium has been ren- 
ovated and outside facilities have been in- 
creased to include five new hard surface 
tennis courts and a new intramural field 


Woman's College, Greensboro 

In an attempt to increase the effectiveness 
of the teaching in the Department of 
Physical Education, a motor skills test and 
a new system of correctives for posture 
examination has been inaugurated this 
year. 

On the basis of tests given, each student 
will be advised in her election of courses 
in physical education to complete the re- 
quirement in her general physical educa- 
tion program. 


Oklahoma 


The OAHPER sponsored a workshop on 
the University of Oklahoma campus May 
26-June 6. 

The purpose was to develop suitable 
material for a guide to be used from the 
first through the ninth grades. The guide 
will be published in printed form by the 
State Department. 


Bertha Mae Treadaway 


Dr. Nash Speaker 

Dr. Jay B. Nash, chairman of the De- 
partment of Physical Education at New 
York University, was very much in demand 
during the Oklahoma Education Associa- 
tion meeting Oct. 30-31. He was principal 
speaker for the health meeting, recreation 
dinner, men’s section, and the general 
session. 


Tennessee Carrie Belle Herd 


Memphis State News 
There are 130 majors, an increase of 20 
over last year, at Memphis State this year. 
These students are studying in the new 
field house built last year. 


Notes from Peabody 
e Lucile LaSalle, assistant professor of 
physical education, reports 135 majors and 
minors in physical education, a sizable in- 
crease over last year. 
e The Mermaids Club is planning a syn- 


chronized water show to be given early this 
spring. 


University of Chattanooga News 

e Women students are planning an intra 
mural Field Day this spring for the first 
time. 

e the Physical Education Major's Club 
is sponsoring recreation nights, such as 
games, parties, folk and square dancing, for 
dormitory students 


University of Tennessee Notes 
Major enrollment in physical education 
and recreation is 220 this year, an increase 
over previous years. 
New courses include a class in synchro 
nized swimming, coed class in bait casting, 
and coed folk and square dancing classes 


HPER Officers 1952-53 

West Tennessee section officers for HPER 
are: Lee W. Miles, Millington, President; 
Lamar Roberts, Paris, Vice-President and 
Sara Robinson, Arlington, Secretary. Treas 
urer. 

Fast Tennessee section officers are: Mai 
tin Peters, Clinton, President; lra Green, 
Oak Ridge, Vice-President and Edith Lar 
gen, Maryville College, Secretary- Treasurer. 

Fast Tennessee college section officers are 
L. Roberts, E.T.S.C., President; Edith 
Largen, Maryville, Vice-President and Mary 
Fitzpatrick, F.1.S.C., Secretary-Treasurer. 
Virginia Harold K. Jack 
College Conference 

The annual Conference for Health and 
Physical Education Departments in the 
colleges of Virginia was held at Natural 
Bridge, Dec. 7, 8, and 9. Dr. Fred Hein, 
American Medical Association, and Ruth 
Atwell, George Washington 
were out-of-state consultants. 

Resource people included personnel from 
the State Department of Education, the 
State Department of Health, and Directors 
of Instruction from local school divisions 


University, 


Local Associations 

At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of VAHPER, it) was decided 
that the State Association would, as one of 
its major proposals for the current year, 
do everything possible to create active pro 
fessional interest among local associations 
Accordingly, Dr. Caroline Sinclair, presi 
dent of the Association, is carrying out 
this proposal. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 


We serve the schools of West- 
ern States and Alaska. 


Good positions for well 
trained ‘Teachers. 


REGISTER NOW. 


Member NATA C. J. Cooil Mer. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 
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Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Educatior 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Logan, Utah—April 8-10 


PreConvention Feature 


All attending the Southwest District 
AAHPER Convention should plan if pos 
sible to arrive April & to attend the Utah 
State Agricultural College Annual Dance 
Contest. 

This contest brings dancers from all over 
the state to compete in all types of dancing 
It has become one of the big events of the 
year, not only for Logan, but for all of 
Utah. Convention registration includes ad 
mission to the dance contest. 


Convention Fish Fry 


Ihe social event of the convention will 
be a fish fry, put on by the students and 
faculty of USAC in beautiful Logan Can 
yon. This will be on Friday evening, Ap 
ril 10, and transportation will be avail 
able. ‘Tickets for the fish fry are included 
in the registration fee. 


Convention Travel Information 


Greyhound Bus leaves Salt Lake City for 
Logan at 9:30 a.m., 12:15 p.m., 2:30 P.M., 
5:30 p.m., and 10:45 p.m. It takes about 2 
hours and 45 minutes to make the trip. 

Western Airlines flies directly from Salt 
Lake City to Logan, arriving at 8:15 a.m 
daily. 

Union Pacific Railroad train leaves Salt 
Lake City at 5:30 p.m. arriving in Cache 
Junction at 8:00 a.m., and at 6:00 P.M, ar 
riving at Cache Junction at 8:44 p.m, Trans 
portation will be provided from Cache 
Junction. 

Highways U.S. 30, 89, and 91 lead to 
Logan. 


New Mexico Frances McGil 


State Convention 


At the annual fall meeting of the New 
Mexico AHPER, the following officers were 
elected and appointed: President, Caskey 
Settlé, New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas; Vice-President, John Caton, Al 
buquerque High School; Secretary-Treas 
urer, Aileen Baker, Portales Public Schools; 
Publicity Chairman, Frances McGill; State 
Representatwe to Southwest 
AHPER, Charles 
Public Schools 


District 
Rentro, Albuquerque 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


November 20, 1952 


Membership in the AAHPER is a basic investment in 
your future professional success. The earlier 
you make this investment the sooner will your 
returns be realized and the greater will be the 
accrued interest on the investment. 


Who can measure the professional value of early 
membership in the Association? I first joined as 
a physical education major from Oberlin College 
in 1920. Attending these first conferences at my 
own expense was an unforgettable experience. 


I was personally introduced to such giants as: 
Clark W. Hetherington, R. Tait McKenzie, J. H. 
McCurdy, Dudley Reed, Thomas D. Wood, J. F. Wil- 
liams, Jay B. Nash, and others. Their friendship 
and inspiring leadership have given increasing 
strength and encouragement to all who knew them. 


Join the Association aS Soon as possible, get ac- 
quainted with current leaders in your field at 
conferences and through their writings in the 
Journal. If you will work with the Association 
for the advancement of our profession, you your- 
self will grow and develop in the profession. 


Sincerely, 
Harlan G. Metcalf, Chairman 


Department of Recreation 


Education 
HGM:avg 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Name 


Address 


New Renewal 


x (Type of membership) 


$ ; enclosed 


() Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Jan. ’53 Apr, °53 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
: (No subscription available without membership.) 
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at leading gyms from coast-to-coast 
the choice is Porter 


Unusual basketball backstop installations 
are usual for Porter. For years, Porter en- 
gineers have successfully solved equip- 
ment problems for the nation’s leading 
schools, universities, clubs and communi- 
ties. This outstanding engineering skill 
coupled with nearly a century of quality 
manufacturing experience explains why 
Porter is depended upon. Whether your 
problem involves basketball backstops or 
apparatus for gymnastics, call on Porter. 


Faced with the problem of installing backstops that 
would be permanent and rigid in a gymnasium with a 
ceiling beam height of 39 feet, Kent State University 
at Kent, Ohio, turned to Porter. 


(A 
A 
FREE ENGINEERING COUNSEL 


You can entrust your planning and L -_— 
installation problems to Porter's en- 
gineering staff and be confident of 
satisfaction. Years of experience back : 


every Porter recommendation. Write 

today. 
These two Porter 217B Forward-Fold “'Hoistaway” in- 
stallations were the answer. When not in use the back- 
stops may be hoisted to a horizontal position, permit- 
ting overhead room for other activities in the gymnasium. 


7 


THE J. E. PO RTE 4 CORPORATION Ottawa, illinois 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOmgacre 3-1342 
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Uour Professional Library 


~ 


aay d 930 
HOIN NAV 
LS N tle 
SATIAOBDIN 
SNZAZLS 
~ weveloping vemocraue Human Relations through 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recrea- 


tion —The AAHPER Yearbook—Clothbound, 562 pp. $4.25 


* Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation by Thomas K. Cureton. A compilation of over 3500 
individual titles from 1930-46, cross-indexed under subjects and areas, 
292 pp. $3.00 


»* Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. Report 
of the Joint Committee on Athletic Competition for Children of Ele- 
mentary and Junior High Scohol Age. 46 pp. 50c each; 2-9 copies, 
35c each; 10-99 copies, 25¢ each; 100 or more, 20c¢ each. 
Order from 
American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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